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Whata Dollar and a Quarter Can Do 


Neigh’bor-li-mess (Anglo-Saxon neah- 
gebur, literally, nigh-dweller)—An attitude 
appropriate to the relation of neighbors; 
hence, good neighbors! 


ARE YOU one of those—perchance living 
north of the Rio Grande—who think it 
highly important right now that in the New 
World there should be more good neighbor- 
liness? Who have read the headlines—and 
nodded in assent? Then read on, for this 


will interest you. 


BACK IN 1933, Rotary International started 
an experiment in “goodwill and under- 
standing.” Yielding to repeated requests 
from Latin-American Rotarians, it dubi- 
ously issued Revista Rotaria, Tue Ro- 
TARIAN in a 32-page Spanish edition. The 


oy 


response has been extraordinary. Now, 100 
percent of the Rotarians in Latin America 
who read Spanish and 83 percent of those 
whose language is Portuguese voluntarily 
subscribe for Revista Rotaria! Brilliantly 
translated and edited by Manuel Hinojosa- 
Flores, Mexican writer, former President of 
the Rotary Club of Tampico, Mexico, it 
wields broad influence, is regarded as one 
of the best magazines published in Spanish. 


FOR ONE DOLLAR and twenty-five cents 
you can make it your own ambassador . . 
To a friend in Latin America . . . a rep- 
resentative, perhaps, of your company. 

To a school in Latin America ...a church 
school, for example, in which you are inter- 
ested, or one presided over by an acquaint- 
ance made in your travels. 

To an as yet unknown friend in Latin 
America . .. You may get his name in vari- 
ous ways. For instance, write to that Latin- 


American Rotarian whom you have met, 
asking him to name someone—of, say, your 
own vocation—in his community who would 
like to receive Revista Rotaria. Or simply 
ask THe RorariAn for suggestions. 


NOW THINK of folks closer to home, for 
a good neighborhood is a two-way street 
.. Many a man and woman “north of the 
border” is studying Spanish these days. 
More and more schools are teaching it to 
children. For one dollar and twenty-five 
cents you can send Revista Rotaria . . . 
To that friend who likes to read Spanish. 
(Christmas is coming.) 
To son or daughter in college or high 
school. 
To a library—high school, college, public. 
To the teacher of Spanish in your school 


or community. 


YES—one dollar and twenty-five cents will 
do that. But more dollars and more cents 
will do more—even supply a Spanish class 
in your high school or college with copies. 
Perhaps that suggests a practical and a 
timely little International Service’ activity 
for your Rotary Club. Or maybe you or 
your Club would like to send, say, a half 
dozen subscriptions to key men of your 
own business or profession in any Central 
or South American country. That is easy. 
Tue Rorartan will be glad to take care of 
that—or to pass your request on to an ap- 
propriate Rotary Club. 


ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS will be announced 
to the recipient by a handsome card “with 
compliments” of the donor. 


AT YOUR SERVICE: Tue Rorartan Mag- 
azine, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, U.S. A. 
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- TO NEW MEMBERS 
OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB ) lis s| \ ) 
REVISED AND ENLARGED FOR 
he 2 alwa Ae “ng aprto, ically : 
THE FIRST TIME IN 40 YEARS 
“T ° 4 fj d ° It contains nearly one thousand 
t é t ’ f poems, has achieved recognition 
ju S Can In any ime as a permanent part f English 
ia literature. Very few are the books 
, } dt sevend 
- 6 = that can be read and ear 
to read books ° through a lifetime, without their 
boundless treasures eve! being 
Ya... IF HE SPENT (ON AN AVERAGE) ONLY 30 MINUTES exhausted. This 1200-page book ; 
all that is imperishable of En : 
A DAY— BEFORE BEDTIME, OR WHILE TRAVELLING TO OR FROM gland” —is one of that select com- 
WORK, OR IN OTHER LEISURE MOMENTS—HE COULD EASILY READ te will love as long as ‘ 
you live. 
EVERY BEST-SELLER DURING THE YEAR, AND A GREAT DEAL MORE! Y 
N average of only half an hour a day You are not obliged, as a member of the tured and distributed free g the Club’s ; 
would have enabled you to read, within Club. to take the book-of-the-month its members—onwe for eves ’ a 
the past few months, every one of the follow- judges choose. Nor are you obliged to buy month you buy. For every $ fora ie 
ing widely-discussed new books: one book every month from the Club book-of-the-month you t a! 
} ; You receive a carefully written report back in the form of f fig ” j 
MRS. MINIVER by Jan Strutber about the book-of-the-month chosen b if t il value 
. —_ ‘ é ut tl DooK-of-the-mor cho ) at reta F 
NEW ENGLAND: INDIAN SUMMER ’ ; F ode 
by Van Wyck Brooks judges, 1” advance of its publication, It it is You pay no yearly sum to | £ 
HOW GREEN WAS MY VALLEY a book you really want, you let it come to Book-of-the-Month Club. } 
by Richard Llewellyn you. If not, you merely sign and mail a slip, r the DOORS you 
I MARRIED ADVENTURE by Osa Johnson op P 
saying, “Don't want it bligation is to buy f 


AS I REMEMBER HIM by Hans Zinsser 
AMERICAN WHITE PAPER 
by J. Alsop and R. Kintner 
STARS ON THE SEA by F. van Wyck Mason 
KITTY FOYLE by Christopher Morley 
THE NAZARENE by Sholem Asch 
DAYS OF OUR YEARS by Pierre van Paassen 
WIND, SAND AND STARS 
by Antoine de Saint Exupéry 
ESCAPE by Ethel Vance 


Instead, you may have been confessing to 
friends that you could “never get around to 
reading books.” 

Over 250,000 book-reading families—per- 
sons like yourself—have found a subscrip- 
tion to the Book-of-the-Month Club by far 
the most effectual way keep themselves 
from missing the new books they are really 
interested in. It is an interesting fact that, of 


the national best-sellers listed above, eght 


were chosen as the book-of-the-month. 


OcToBer, 1940 


Scores of other recommendations are made 


edition can be printed. The sav 


Business Connection, if any 
lf you do not wish to receive The Oxford Book of English Verse 


i year from the Club 
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book oxi Ubsevianiaision If you - ee 
: , ((Peecececeneeeeemeenneman mae aaa mak 
want to buy one of these from () BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc., 385 Madison Ave., N.Y. Ai x 
—_ ee ors . NY 
the Club, you merely ask for it y Prease enroll me as a member. It is understood that I N 
In additic n there S$ a great v receive a tree copy of THE OXFORD BOOK OF EN VERSE, t i ») 
ae = ) am also to receive, without expense, your mont! \ 
money-saving Time and again y reports about current books, and that for every ot k ) 
: 7 1 L , ) month I purchase from the Club, I am to receive the curre y 
our juages choices are DOOKS you ) dividend then being distributed. For my part, I agree to purchase 
ind vourself buying anyway. For ) at least four books-of-the-month a year from the Club ’ 
, IMPORTANT: Please check whether you woud like us to ship & 
‘ - bs - y F N 
ever) u C K 1Pe-mMonthp the current book-of-the-month with your free book YES [) NO x 
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enables the Club to buy the right 
to print other fine library vol 





umes. These are then manufac- 


\ Books shipped to Canadian members DUTY PAID, through Book -of-the. Month Club (Can.)Ltd 


as your free enrollment book check box below for title you prefer. v 
(No others available at this time) » 
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the November cove 


Pumpkins 


-Maracles to Ponder 


Relaxed in the soft comfort of a gold- 
leafed, marble-arched movie palace, 
have you mused upon the miracles 
which make shadows talk, stages re- 
volve and disappear, and big guns 
belch death and destruction? Chan- 
ning Pollock has, and his Reflec- 
tions in Radio City Music Hall in 
your November ROTARIAN poses 


some arresting questions. 


A Saga of Change 


Civilization's march is a story of | 


change. Streamlined automobiles 
antiquated the horse and buggy, 
superhighways emerged from muddy 
country roads, and skyliners have 
long since replaced the pony ex- 
press. But behind many changes lie 
fascinating stories, packed with 
romance. Among these is the pass- 
ing of the frontier beaver-trapping 
industry, which died when silk hats 
became the vogue in men’s attire. 
You'll enjoy this saga of the old 
West, Silk Hats and Beaver Trap- 
ping, by Stanley Vestal, in your 
November ROTARIAN. 


Goodwill Groceries 


If you're among those who believe 
that a small businessman hasn't a 
chance against the stiff competition 
of big corporate business, have a 
chat with Mr. Jones, the groceryman 
around the corner. No, better still, 
read So You Want to Be a Grocer? 
the illuminating story by Jesse 
Rainsford Sprague, who tells how 
Mr. Jones sells groceries and good- 
will— 


In Your November | 


ROTARIAN 














Who Said It? 





Your Editors in their September ''Last 
Page Comment" (page 64) appealed 
for help. A Rotarian wanted to know 
the name of the Fa- 
mous Person who, 
when a man, as a 
prelude to an off- 
shade yarn, asked, 
“No ladies present, 
are there?," repiied, 
"No, but gentlemen 
are." Readers have 
been quick to re- 
spond. Most of them 
atir.bute the repar- 
tee to Ulysses S. 
Grant, twice Presi- 
dent of the United States. Perhaps 
Grant did say it first, but the scatter- 
ing "votes" for others suggest that this 
story has a Homeric quality and al- 
ready has passed into the folk literature 
of the race. Anyway, here's the “box 
score’ at press time: 

Grant oe | 

Theodore Roosevelt 

James A. Garfield 

William Jennings Bryan 





Grant 


——-—--o 





Joseph H. Choate 








It Was Grant—in China 

Says Dr. C. A. Boice, Rotarian 

Physician 

Washington, Iowa 

I have heard this story told of Gen- 
eral Grant while on his trip around the 
world. My recollection of the incident 
is that it happened in China. 


Grant—’Confident of It’ 

Is Geo. W. SOMERVILLE, Rotarian 

Book Publisher's Representative 

Chillicothe, Missouri 

The Famous Person referred to in the 
September Last Page Comment was 
General U. S. Grant. At the present 
writing I’m unable to give you an exact 
reference to support this statement, 
but I’m confident that I’m correct. 


Grant—'I Read It’ 
Remembers J. T. WiLuiarp, Rotarian 
Historian and Scientist 
Manhattan, Kansas 
As I read the story many years 
ago, the Famous Person mentioned 
in the September Rorsrian was Gen- 
eral Ulysses S. Grant. I think the inci- 





| dent was said to have occurred before 


his election to the Presidency. 


Connecticut Plumps for Grant 

Says R. H. Cuiapp, D.D., Rotarian 

Clergyman 

New Haven, Connecticut 

I have heard, though I cannot prove 
it, that General U. S. Grant was the 
Famous Person who made the remark 
about shady stories. If this will help 
your correspondent, I offer it as a con- 
tribution to good Rotary manners. 






° 

Rotarian 
So Does California 

Says Boyp THRIFT 

Garberville, California 

The Famous Person who, as a shady 
yarn was about to be told, protested 
that there were gentlemen present was, 
according to the story as I heard it, 
Ulysses S. Grant, then in command of 
the Union forces in the Civil War. 


Iowa: Another Grant Vote 

From Dr. Epwin C. Bock, Rotarian 

Dentist 

Fairfield, Iowa 

The Famous Person referred to on 
page 64 of the September RoTarRIAN was 
General U. S. Grant. To the question 
“No ladies present, are there?” the 
General replied, “No, but gentlemen 


” 


are. 


Grant, Rough but Exemplar 

Notes F. T. Roperts, Clergyman 

Past Governor, Rotary District 149 

Chester, Illinois 

The Famous Person who said, ‘No, 
but there are gentlemen,” was General 
Ulysses S. Grant, who later became Pres- 
ident Grant. Rough as were some of 
his habits, Grant simply despised the 
off-color story. In this he was an ex- 
ample to many. 


History Books Said Grant 
Remembers W. J. GLASER, Rotarian 
Theater Manager 
Faribault, Minnesota 

From my grammar-school history I 
vividly remember that the man who 
said, “No, but gentlemen are,” was Gen- 
eral U. S. Grant. If our Rotarian friend 

will check history textbooks on this, I 

am quite certain that he will find it to 

be correct. 


‘Grant Quickly Made Reply’ 

Says T. W. Situ, D.D., Rotarian 

Clergyman 

Northville, Michigan 

Anent your inquiry about who said, 
“No, but gentlemen are,” I have always 
heard that story told about General U. 
S. Grant. Some other general started 
a rather shady story by asking, “No 
ladies present, are there?” when Gen- 
eral Grant quickly made that reply. 





‘What Rotary 
Means to Me’ 


Read "A Rotarian's Reach," by Daniel 
L. Marsh, on page 23 of this issue. Then 
write a letter—not more than 300 words, 
please — to "Talking It Over'' on 
"What Rotary Means to Me." Send it 
care of "The Rotarian,’’ 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois. To win the 
$3 for the letter adjudged best, it must 
be received by October 4, 1940 (or, 
if you live outside North America, not 
later than November |, 1940). 
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Grant: Chapter and Verse 

From WALTER L. WRIGHT, Rotarian 

President, Lincoln University 

Oxford, Pennsylvania 

Your correspondent, on page 64 of the 
September issue of THE ROTARIAN, Will 
find the “No ladies present” story in 
General Horace Porter’s Campaigning 
with Grant (page 357, Century Com- 
pany, 1897). 

General Porter was on Grant’s staff, 
and tells the story of the General. 


rown Bros. 


Choate 


Roosevelt Garfield 
‘TR’—Didn’'t Like ’’Em Rough’ 

Says Geo. D. SatLor, Rotarian 

Lawyer 

Mt. Vernon-Lisbon, Iowa 

For the information of the one who 
seeks the name of the Famous Person 
who rebuked the teller of off-color 
stories, I advise that about 25 years ago 
this story was credited to Theodore 
Roosevelt at a diplomatic dinner, when 
a speaker said, “Now that the ladies 
have all retired, let’s tell ’em rough.” 


Garfield—Preacher-President 
Recalls JOHN CRENSHAW, Clergyman 
President, Rotary Club 
Tupelo, Mississippi 

The name of the Famous Person is 

President James A. Garfield, the only 

preacher who was ever elected Presi- 

dent of the United States of America. 

You will find it, I think, in Thayer’s 

Life of Garfield. 


A Vote for Choate 
From CLEM Boyers, Rotarian 
Automobile-Body Manufacturer 
Mount Vernon, New York 
Answering the question concerning 
the Famous Person: I have heard the 
remark ascribed to Joseph H. Choate, 
American jurist and diplomat. 


Bryan: ‘I Was There’ 

Says G. A. CHAMBERS, Rotarian 

Seed-Company Executive 

Shenandoah, Iowa 

The Famous Person referred to in 
the Last Page Comment was, I believe, 
William Jennings 
Bryan. I know, because 
I was there. It was on 
a train, in the smoking 
car, a number of years 
ago that I was in the 
company of three other 
gentlemen, one of 
whom was William Jen- 
nings Bryan, the Great 
Commoner. One of the 
gentlemen, who was 
running for railway 
commissioner of Nebraska, was sitting 
beside Mr. Bryan, and I and the other 
gentleman were sitting opposite them. 
The man beside Mr. Bryan started to 


Underwood 





Bryan 


Octoser, 1940 














KEY: (Am.) American Plan; (Eu.) European Plan; (RM) 
Rotary Meets; (S) Summer; (W) Winter. 


CUBA 


pritbi0et Rigel td BILTMORE. Centrally located. 400 
comfortable : Augustine Batista, Pres. 
Victor Batista, Mer. Rates: Moderate, both Eu. and Am. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ALABAMA 

BIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER. 500 rooms. Direction Dinkler 
Hotels. Excellent service R. Burt Orndorff, Vice-Pres. & 
Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.50 up. RM Wednesday, 12:30. 
CALIFORNIA 


OAKLAND—HOTEL OAKLAND. On main traffic arteries. 
Parking handy. 500 outside rooms. H. B. Klingensmith, 
Mgr. Rates: Eu. $3 up. RM Thursdays, 12:15. 

SAN FRANCISCO—STEWART HOTEL. Down town on 
Geary St. above Union Square. Chas, A. Stewart, Prop 
Rates, single with bath, from $2.50. Excellent cuisine. 


COLORADO 

COLORADO SPRINGS— ise HOTEL. Popular priced, 
good food, excellent se ye W. Atkinson and R. R. 
Haigler, Mgrs. Rates: Eu. "$2 OO up. RM Friday, 12:15. 
CONNECTICUT 

SRIOGEPORT—THE pp leno _ HOTEL. Rates from 
$3.00. ‘Air Conditioned Dining ms and Bar.’’ Earl 


G. Eisenman, Mgr. RM meets Tuesday, 12:15. 


NEW HAVEN—HOTEL TAFT. Very pular Coffee Shop. 
Friendly and informal 400 rooms, rt up. J. O. Voit, 
Gen. Mgr. RM Tuesday, 12:15. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 










G 
at gE WOF 
WEDNESDAYS, 12:39) .P.S° 


WAS 





GEORGIA 

ATLANTA—ANSLEY HOTEL. 400 rooms of solid comfort 
in the downtown section. A Dinkler Hotel. L. L. Tucker, 
Jr., Res. Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.50 up. RM Monday, 12:30. 


ILLINOIS 


HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS —ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 
for over twenty-five years 








Luncheon on Tuesday 















AND My STOP IS HOTEL Mayfair 
TOPS IN FOOD & SERVICE -AND RICHT DOWNTOWN 
















HOTEL Tene st. Louis 
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NEW JERSEY 
ATLANTIC CITY—HOTEL DENNIS. Central 1 the I 
walk Open ocean lounges, health bat Dv D 


Moderate rates—both plans. Walter J. Bu 


RELAX IN ATLANTIC CITY 


ROTARY MEETS HERE TUESDAY AT 12:30 
You'll enjoy the convivial Surf 'n Sand Room, 
delicious food, sun decks. Rates: $4 European 
Plan, $6 American. Harrison Cook, Res. Mar 


THE SEASIDE A Boardwalk Hotel 
Atlantic City, N. J. 











KANSAS 

TOPEKA—HOTEL JAYHAWK. Newest and finest. Excel- 
lent food. Garage in connection. Rates $2.50 up with 
bath. N. M. Mosby, Pres. & Gen’l Mgr. RM Thurs., 12:15. 


LOUISIANA 

NEW ORLEANS—ST. CHARLES. Comfortable accommoda- 
tions for 1,000 guests. Direction Dinkler Hotels. John J. 
O'Leary, Vice-Pres. & Mgr. Rates: Eu. $3.00 up. 


MICHIGAN 

YPSILANTI—HOTEL HURON. On U. S. highway 112. 
Completely modern and fireproof. Rates: $1.50 up. Ex. 
cellent food. E. L. Bostrom, Mgr RM Monday, 12:15. 


MINNESOTA 
ST. PAUL—HOTEL ST. PAUL. Northwest's leading hotel. 
500 Rooms — $2.50 up. 3 Air-Conditioned restaurants. 


Drive-in Garage. Byron E, Calhoun, Mgr. RM Tues., 12:15. 


tell an off-color story. I saw Mr. Bryan 
touch him on the knee. He looked up 
and said, “Why, there are no ladies 
present.” Mr. Bryan said, “No, but gen- 
tlemen are.” 


On ‘The Right to Eat’ 

By Wo. SAENGER, Exporter-Importer 

Past District Governor 

Beaumont, Texas 

F. L. McDougall, in his Food for 
Hungry World in the September Rorar- 
IAN, draws attention t6 the right of 
men to eat. If the world is not organ- 
ized to give to men the fundamentals of 
living, trouble ensues. 

After careful study of the area, popu- 


NEW YORK 
NEW YORK CITY—PRINCE ee nstgaomre 14 East th 
St. (near Fifth Ave.). Rotar s rece special attent 
1000 rooms with bath from $2.50. George H. Newt 1 
NORTH CAROLINA 
GREENSBORO—O. HENRY. 300 rooms A modern hotel 
designed for comfort. Direction Dinkler Hotels. Ww. d 
Black, Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.50 up. 
OHIO 
CINCINNATI—HOTEL GIBSON. Cinc ati’s largest 00 
rooms from $2.50 Restaurants and some guest roon ire 
conditioned. Randall Davis, Gen. Mgr. RM Thi 12:15. 
GRANVILLE—THE GRANVILLE INN & our COURSE, INC 
Ohio’s smartest small hotel Exce 
Eu. $2.50 up. 18 hole course. oR Y: 
PENNSYLVANIA 

L Pe ee ee 


Among the World's First 
Half Dozen Hotels 
cticia aap 
Headaquorters: Rotary Club of Phila. 
Meetings held Wednesdays, 12:30 





CLAUDE H. BENNETT, Gen. Mar. 





RICHMOND——THE JEFFERSON. An unusual hote 
ful location—reasonable rates—illustrated bookiet Historic 


Richmond gratis. Wm. C,. Royer, Mgr. 


lation, and colonial possessions, if any 

of every country on the globe, no fair- 
minded man will hold that equal oppor- 
tunity is at this time accorded all men 
in the natural resources of this planet, 
and that the world cancer of today is 
one of inequable distribution of land 
among its nations. Some have entire 

too much, others far from enough, and 
a fair balance must be struck. 

By this is not inferred that those who 
have too much must give to those who 
have not enough, any more than that 
the latter shall wage war on the forme! 
in order to gain their requirements, but 
certainly there exists no reason for not 
providing the opportunity, through a 
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Jlicopress 


More than Just Sleeves and Tools 


—A COMPLETE SYSTEM 
for 


| world commission, for those who have 
not enough to purchase from those who 
have too much, at fair prices and on 
| reasonable terms. 

The earth can no more provide a live- 
lihood for an excess of humanity than 
can a full pail hold additional water, 
and since its present population is such 
as to have already invoked destructive 


SPLICING & DEAD-ENCING wars, there should be arranged for by 


POWER and 


COMMUNICATION 


CONDUCTORS 


, \ 











No. ‘0"’ Nicopress Tool 


/ 


Nicopreis— 
Drop, Bridle 

& Inside 
Wire Sleeves 








Completed 
Ni-opress 

Drop Wire 
Splices 


No. 17-2 
Nicopress 
Tool 











Nicopress 
Offset Dead-End 
Sleeve 


Completed 
Nicopress Offset 
Dead-End 





Nicopress is the most modern, efficient 
and economical method of splicing and 
dead-ending your lines. Your linemen will 
enthuse over Nicopress because these 
splices can be quickly made with the 
easily operated, compact Nicopress Tools. 


Nicopress splices and dead-ends have a 
strength equalling or exceeding the rated 
breaking strength of the conductors— 
conductors will not pull out and the 
joints have a lasting high conductivity. 


Order Nicopress from your jobber today 
or write for complete details and prices. 


THE NATIONAL 
TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO. 


5100 Superior Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Canadian Mfr.—N, Slater Co., Lt'd., Hamilton, Ont 
Export Distributor—International Standard Electric 
Corp New York, N. Y 





Nicopres Completed 
Splicing Nicopress | 
Sleeve Line Splice 






| its people, at the earliest possible mo- 
a a reapportionment of its natural 
resources among its countries as a 
whole, so that each will have enough 
| domain and raw material to provide a 
reasonable opportunity for its popula- 
tion to work and achieve in an orderly 
| manner, with fear of none and malice 
| toward none. 

| Eliminate these basic evils and the 
|efforts of a_ self-constituted war lord 


| will be futile indeed, for when a man 
realizes that those near and dear to 
him are well fed and decently clothed; 
that they have the benefits of school, 
church, and diversions; and that his 
earnings are fair and reasonably con- 
| stant, he has no sympathy for arms, no 
interest in war, no desire to kill. 


You Can Hunt in Canada 

Points Out G. A. GAaRRIGAN, Rotarian 

Lawyer 

Beloit, Wisconsin 

An order passed sometime ago under 
authority of the defense of Canada regu- 
lations prohibited aliens from carrying 
or having firearms in their possession. 
Because tourists fall in the category of 
aliens, I’m sure news of this regulation 
must have disappointed many Amer- 
icans who hike northward into the 
Canadian woods for big game. 

But I read something in the papers 
the other day which ought to make 
hunters all smiles again. The order has 
been amended granting authority to the 
| Royal Mounted Police to grant indi- 
| vidual permits for use of firearms. The 
|new rules provide that intending hunt- 
}ers, or others who wish to bring their 
| firearms to Canada, are required to ap- 
ply in advance by letter or wire to the 
|Commissioner of Customs or the Com- 
missioner of Mounted Police at Ottawa, 
giving name, address, occupation, pur- 
pose and duration of visit, destination 
| in Canada, description, make, and serial 
|number of each firearm, and the Cana- 
|dian frontier port of arrival. 
| This application should be supported 
by suitable references. The bona fides 
of the applicant having been established, 
a permit will be forwarded to the Col- 
lector of Customs at the frontier port 
designated in the tourist’s application. 
It will then be delivered to the visitor 
on his arrival. 

Simple enough, eh? Looks like we'll 
be able to hunt after all! 








‘Worry’ Article Timely 

Asserts WILLARD A. BANKS 

The Federation News 

Chicago, Illinois 

In my opinion James Truslow Adams’ 
Worry Was Ever with Us [August Ro- 
TARIAN] is one of the most timely and 








inspiring articles dealing with modern 
thought and the things that influence it 
that have come to my attention in many 


months. With your permission I shall 
reproduce a resume of it in The Federa- 
tion News. My personal copy of THE 
ROTARIAN has been pretty well worn out 
from passing around where I thought 
it would do the most good. 


Fellow-Feeling vs. Fellowship 
By WALTER J. KOHL, Rotarian 
Druggist 
Belleville, Illinois 

In his article in the August ROTARIAN, 
Fellow-Feeling in Wartime, Sir Robert 
Garran prefers the word “fellow-feeling” 
to “fellowship.” So do I, because we 
do not live unto ourselves alone. We 
must seek the fundamental character of 
those with whom we come in contact. 

Service is not the result of a just, cold, 
stern sense of duty. Rather it comes 
from the heart; it is a spirit which wins 
human battles. Service implies respon- 
sibility one to another, brotherhood 
through fellow-feeling, observance of 
the fundamental laws, such as the Ten 
Commandments. 

Let us use all our energy and thought 
in the establishment of fellow-feeling, 
for such a moral and spiritual invest- 
ment will pay the biggest dividends, so 
necessary to establishing economic and 
commercial peace among nations. 

Our biggest faults today are selfish- 
ness and jealousy. There’s truth in the 
saying that there is a lot of good in the 
worst of us and a lot of bad in the best 
of us. Let us [Continued on page 58] 





For Your Office or Den 





W oun you like a reproduction 
of this month’s cover to frame for 
your office or den? This ‘‘Dog 
and Pheasant’ is from the orig- 
inal painting by Lynn Bogue Hunt, 
internationally known portrayer of 
animal life. Reprints are in colors 
shown on the cover, but without 
lettering, and are on heavy pebbled 
paper suitable for framing. Send 
10 cents for each copy (United 
States stamps or coin) to Dept.-P, 
THE ROTARIAN, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois, specifying 
the number of copies you desire. 
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to Canada (at age 6), but he’s Canadas 
gift to all who like me''ow humor. His 
moan ioht rec \ 

many lig) ¢ a ’ 
like ifte? oon 

Utopia, sweeten the 


North 


libraries 


air in most 
American 
But teaching is hi 
business. He has 
been at it 45 years, 
and recently retired 
as long-time head of 
the department of 
political economy atl 
McGill University, 
Montreal. He's a 
mathematician and 








literary analyst (as 
in his book Charles 


Leacock 


Dickens) as well 
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ident of Boston University and is | 
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Seven vears ago 


ice to education.” He’s a steady pro 

ducer of biographies and books on 
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ily to cond 
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By T. D. Young 


President, Rotary International in 
Great Britain and Ireland 


a IDEAL of Rotary, for 35 
years a guiding policy to thou- 
sands of well-intentioned men, 
cannot be permanently impaired, 
let alone destroyed, by material- 
istic upheavals and aggression, 
wherever they may occur. Too 
precious to be lost, it will sur- 
vive the distractions through 
which the world is now passing. 

totary stands for certain essen- 
tial principles, which are entirely 
outside a recurring thing like war; 
I say “recurring,” yet how thank- 
ful we all should be if negotiation 
could take the place of the arbitra- 
ment of the diabolical weapons of 
our time. We grieve that nations 
should still engage in the tragic 
futility of killing their best men as 
a means of settling a dispute. Ro- 
tary is universal; and we may be 
sure that even in the most adverse 
nationalistic circumstances there 
are Rotarians striving to live up to 
the principles of our movement, 
even though for the present they 
are inarticulate amid the howlings 
of war. 

Intense nationalism, extreme 
insularity in outlook, and embit- 
tered political partisanship are the 
chief obstacles to the advancement 
of understanding, goodwill, and 
international peace. The inherent 
predilection in many for friend- 
ship and for peace instead of strife 
is apt to be submerged by egotis- 
tical eagerness to predominate 
rather than to codperate. 

May we claim that Rotary is 
prominent indeed among the 
powers for advancing the kingdom 
of peace, and through it the better- 
ment and prosperity of the nations 
of the earth. Its Four Objects con- 
stitute a modern rephrasing of 
much of all that has gone before 
to elevate mankind. Its principles 
might, in their significance and 
aspiration, have been culled from 
diverse religious creeds, and trans- 
lated into words men of all nation- 
alities can readily understand. 





The Permanence of an Ideal 


A challenge to keep the principles that have guided 


Rotary for 35 years, 


It is a big thing to set up an in- 
ternational society, no matter how 
commendable its objects may be 
and to have confidence in its 
smooth progress. Its international 
character is almost sure to create 
difficulties in greater or lesser de- 
gree, so deep and impending are 
the currents of nationalism. Any 
travelled Rotarian knows and de- 
plores the severance (temporary, 
I hope) of happy contacts with 
other countries which the war has 
brought about. The wrong of it is 
that the ordinary folk of every 
country display friendliness to the 
foreign visitor and do not exhibit 
any other feeling than that of a 
desire to live at peace with all. 

I have attended many interna- 
tional Rotary Conventions in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, and the 
most vivid recollection of each is 
the spirit of fraternity that pre- 
vailed among representatives of 
nationalities from all parts of the 
globe. But the savagery of war 
demoralizes men and, for the time 
being, they tend to lose their in- 
tellectual and idealistic equilib- 
rium, and the excesses of propa- 
ganda prevent them from seeing 
things in the same light which 
peace conditions afford. 

In the unhappy state of society 
today, we seem to be a long way 
from the goal of world unity and 
citizenship. We must not despair. 
We must redouble our endeavors 
to promote international peace 
and codperation. This is not Ro- 
tary’s work alone; it is the respon- 
sibility of every man of goodwill, 
no matter to what country he be- 
longs. But Rotary is giving a 
lead, despite the complexity of the 
problems of international econom- 
ics and the individual aspirations 
of nations. 

The first step in this great pro- 


‘a living thing’ despite conflicts. 


gram of enlightenment is to tr 
to bring about a bette under 
standing between nation ‘} 

calls for systematic pursuit, and a 
willingness to explore the impo! 


tant aspects of selected vital pro 

lems. There are many of these 
controversial subjects which we 
should strive to grasp and, in do 
ing so, detach ourselves from 
merely national and parochial ca 
Modern free civiliza 
tion depends increasingly upon 


culations. 


the capacity of its citizens, and 
herein we can all play an intelli 
gent part, given only the inclina- 
tion to study and reflect 

It is necessary to cultivate a ce) 
tain scientific attitude of mind in 
Rotary as in most other organ 
izations concerned with the prog 
ress and well-being of society 
Fresh ideas and appreciations of 
international relationship re 
ever to be welcomed, for they help 
us to make some constructive con- 
tribution to a better world 


i CAME across this thought in a 
District publication recently: 

Personally I do not unde1 ! 
man who has got the philosophy of 


Rotary under his skin tal 


getting out of Rotary, any more than a 
man who has absorbed the C} tion 
doctrine could at anv given mome 
sav he was getting out of Christiar 
Let us be merciful in our judgm¢ 


along these lines, remembering 

“Ideals in the human being are as a 
flight of a swallow, now high, n« 
sinking to earth, borne upward by the 
bright light of air, pressed downward 
by the heavy lowering sky.” 

So we need constant stimulation 
and inspiration to be borne up- 
ward. Let us ennoble the actual 
with the ideal. Time is, when 
considered by our lives, very 
short. We must not miss a mo- 
ment in doing what we can to 


keep Rotary a living thing. 








Gur Guest Editorial of the Month 


om 


P. IMETHEUS, you remember, 


was the Titan of Greek mythol- 
ogy who stole fire from the heav- 
ens and gave it to man. But 
modern science has outdone Pro- 
metheus in ways the ancients 
could not possibly imagine. Sweat- 
ing slaves rowed their cumber- 
some galleys, but it would take 8 
million galley slaves to propel the 
Queen Mary. A modern locomo- 
tive pulls as much as could 25,000 
straining men. 

New power loosed by man is the 
great difference between our 
world and that of our ancestors 
Consider alone the fact that the 
aircraft carrier Lexington pro- 
duces power equivalent to the 
hand labor of all able-bodied 
working citizens of the United 
States in Thomas Jefferson’s day 
A century ago it took three hours 
of a farmer’s time to raise a bushel 
of wheat; now it takes less than 


Science Points the Way 


ten minutes. The 30 million au- 
tomobiles in the United States 
could put its entire population on 
wheels at once. The average 
American is travelling 2,500 miles 
annually now, but it was only 500 
miles as recently as 1920. 

In ten years, the increase of 
electricity used in America equals 
the labor capacity of 100 million 
men working eight hours a day 
300 days a year; yet the “wage” 
of each of these “electric slaves” 
was only 2% cents a day. 

The Power Age indeed! Yet, 
when we think of potential 
sources of new power as yet un- 
tapped, we well may wonder if 
the process started by Prome- 
theus is without end. Our best 
methods of consuming coal, oil, 
and gas use but a fraction of their 
power. We have hardly started 
to harness the waterfalls of our 
mountains, the winds that blow 


A physicist of world fame, the author is best known 
to laymen fer his quest of the cosmic ray and its se- 
cret, but his work on X rays won him the Nebel Prize. 
His earliest research, at age 8, was on elephants, In- 
dian and African: which has three toes, which five? He 
teaches an 8 o’clock class at the University of Chicago 


(a professor there since 1923), then works the day out 

in office and laboratory. He is a spokesman for those 

who see no conflict between science and religion. 

Tennis and swimming keep him fit. He’s expert at both. 

Shall new powers given man by science be utilized for his woe or for 
his weal? That question, posed by Dr. Compton, lies at the heart of most 
problems vexing the world today. Because humanistic use of technology has 
lagged and is lagging, We Face a Poorer World—which is the phrase that 
brackets this article with “Every Man a Leader,” by Professor Walter B. 
Pitkin last month, and other provocative, enlightening discussions to follow. 








over us, the tides of our seas. 
The enormous energy resources 
that we find in the atom suggest 
a future as incredible to us as the 
present would have been to the 
past. 

Consider the atom. For cen- 
turies men of science have known 
of its existence. Until a few dec- 
ades ago the atom was considered 
the smallest conceivable basic 
unit of matter—indivisible. Now 
we know it is a miniature solar 
system, with an electrically 
charged nucleus about which is 
an atmosphere of electrons in con- 
stant motion. Wherever there is 
electricity, you may be sure there 
is action—potential power. How 
can we unlock it, how can we 
break down that nucleus? That 
is the riddle the solution of which 
is sure to produce profound re- 
sults. Although it is an uncon- 
quered citadel to date, breaches 
in the walls are steadily being 
made, and spies in the form of 
high-speed particles are bringing 
us information about the inner 
fortress. 

Impressive work into the nu- 
clear mystery of the atom is being 
done by Ernest Orlando Lawrence 
with his cyclotrons at the Univer- 
sity of California. They shoot 
atoms at a speed of 20,000 miles 
a second against a target. Law- 
rence now has a newer and larger 
cyclotron under way designed to 
generate 100 million electron 
volts. Its magnet alone will weigh 
4,900 tons. But even preceding 
Lawrence’s work, artificial disin- 
tegration of the atom’s nucleus 
had been accomplished by Ruther- 
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ford, while Fermi built up heavier 
atoms out of lighter ones, leading 
to the discovery of a whole new 
series of radioactive elements. 
Hundreds of new types of atoms 
have thus been made. 

The alchemist’s dream of trans- 
muting base metals into gold has 
already crept into the realm of 
possibility. One door to Nature’s 
reserve was unlocked by 
Fermi, who produced No. 93, an 
atom heavier than any previously 
known on earth, by bombarding 
uranium with neutrons, which are 
particles racing about within the 
atom’s nucleus. The discovery of 
atom No. 93 may be of greater im- 
portance than the discovery of 
radium. 

We are also at 
of new discoveries about rays. 
Scientists centuries ago learned 
that the rainbow is white light 
split into its visible parts. Now the 
spectrum has been expanded with 
a multitude of rays at either end. 
At one end lie the familiar radio 
rays. In the other direction 
Roentgen discovered what are 


close 


the threshold 
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commonly called X rays. 


Beyond 

them, at the short wave end of the 

spectrum, are the cosmic rays. 
Our knowledge of 


cosmic 
is only beginning. They flood the 
earth, and been detected 
hundreds of feet below the ground 
surface. They long escaped dis- 
covery, for not only are they in- 
visible but they release heat some- 
what less than that of starlight. 
Where do they come from? Re- 
cent studies show they are elec- 
trical particles that originate far 
tutside our planet. 


rays 


have 


A FASCINATING point is that 
the rays appear to come from such 
remote distances and such remote 
time as to suggest the possibility 
that through their study we may 
learn something of the history of 
the universe 

More immediately significant is 
the fact that the study of these 
affords powerful 
tool for extending our knowledge 
of electricity into the region of 
high energy. For cosmic rays have 
tremendous power potentials, and 


rays our most 
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al 


a single cosmic ray may posse 
energy thousands of times greater 
than that supplied by even Law- 


rence’s great cyclotron Such 
studies tell us much about the 
secrets of the inner atom 


The 
prisoned in Nature’s close reserve 


release of energies 


is the Leitmotiv of the human 
drama. Prometheus started 
with fire enslaved, man low] 
at first. then with ever-rising ac- 
celeration—has been levelling the 
barriers that circumscribed é 
life of primitive man. Supe! 
tions are being dissipated by fact 
Medicine is lengthening the life 
span. Great telescope enable 
human eyes to prowl through 
stellar space. Airplanes are fiving 
faster, higher, farthe: And 
technology is even now fumbling 
with the keys that will unlo ev 
chambers of energy 

This thing we call science or 
technology is, in a sense, the one 
new thing on earth since civiliza- 


tion began. Surely it is what mo 
differentiates living in 
from that of the ancients and it is 


our day 
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but stating the obvious to say that 
in the way man utilizes the new 
forces he is wresting from Nature 
is the answer to his future. 
Consider, for example, the cy- 
clical theory of government which 
traces back to Aristotle and to 
Plato. It assumes that at first men 
were unorganized, then 
to delegate certain powers to se- 
lected men But democracies 


agreed 


are supplanted by oligarchies, 
which in turn tend toward tyran- 
nies, Which break down into “mo- 
and the vicious cycle 
Oover- 


bocracies”’ 
is complete. It may be 
simplifving history, but one can 
think of Alexander, Caesar, and 
Napoleon as zeniths of such cy- 
cles. Is man, one well may ask, 
forever destined to repeat such 
squirrel-in-the-cage gyrations? Is 
our civilization, which Professor 
Schevill calls the 25th, to follow 
its predecessors into oblivion? 

I think not—not inevitably 

The Promethean gift of fire was 
a mixed blessing to men. The same 
elementary force that will drive 
an engine, heat a house, cook our 
food, and refine ore into steel will 
destroy a city, a forest, a ship, or 
a home without mercy. It is a 
matter of control. As I pointed 
out in an article in THE ROTARIAN 
last February, Science Is Not 
Enough’, the facts of science are 
in themselves unmoral. The great 
new forces loosed by man may be 
used for his own annihilation or 
they may be turned into channels 


10 


that shall enrich living as waters 
of the Nile do its valley. 

Weal or woe? Which shall it 
be? Here lies the great opportu- 
nity. If men of illwill seize upon 
it, civilization may slip back into 
another Dark Age. If men of good- 
will press it, civilization will ad- 
vance. 

But though technology and the 
forces that it studies are unmoral, 
there is in the attitude and the 
procedure of the scientist a guide 
for those who would turn the 
products of the laboratory to 
human account. Let not the 
scientist’s concern with “hard- 
headed facts’ obscure the funda- 
mental point that everything he 
does is based upon a tacit assump- 
tion that this is a reliable world, 
a world that obeys natural laws. 


So CERTAIN of it are we, be- 
cause all knowledge today seems 
to confirm it, that we are prone to 
overlook the fact that, after all, 
this belief in the reliability of na- 
tural laws is an @ssumption, a 
working hypothesis, and that a 
reliance upon it is a faith. 

Corollaries of this basic belief 
contribute other articles to the 
credo of the scientist. Thus he 
might say: 

Relying upon a faith that our 
universe is not a chaos but an 
ordered cosmos, I believe that 
through sincere and courageous 
effort man can learn what is true. 
I believe that inherent in what is 





true is that which will serve crea- 
tion in its highest form, which is 
humanity. I believe that truth 
shall make man free—free from 
the ills of the flesh and the spirit. 
I rely upon an unfolding knowl- 
edge of the truth to provide a solu- 
tion for the problems and conflicts 
that vex humanity. I therefore 
dedicate myself to the task of 
seeking the truth, fearlessly and 
zealously, and to the application 
of what knowledge I may gain for 
the establishment of a peaceful, 
just, and orderly civilization on 
earth. 

Technology is not in itself a 
proper end; rather, a means. To 
what purpose it is for man to say. 
Within the 50 years past our ways 
of living have been altered more 
than in the 20 centuries preceding, 
and with new energies at our 
finger tips even greater changes 
are in prospect. If they tend to 
drive us back to the “short, nasty, 
brutish” life of our uncivilized 
progenitor, we shall be to blame. 

I shall never forget how this 
was strikingly put a decade ago 
when hundreds of leading citizens 
of the country had gathered to do 
honor to Thomas A. Edison, the 
white-haired wizard of Menlo 
Park. Ether waves had brought 
messages of congratulations across 
oceans. Great as had been his in- 
ventions, it was recognized then 
that his introduction of the 
industrial research laboratory as 
a means of applying scientific 





methods to man’s’ immediate 
needs was greater. Then spoke 
Herbert Hoover, humanitarian 


and President: 

“Scientific research means more 
than its practical results in living 
comfort. The future of the nation 
is not merely a question of the 
development of our industries and 
of reducing the cost of living, or 
multiplying our harvest, or even 
of larger leisure. We must con- 
stantly strengthen the fiber of na- 
tional life by the inculcation of 
that veracity of thought which 
springs alone from the search for 
truth. From its pursuit we shall 
discover the unfolding of beauty, 
we shall stimulate the aspiration 
for knowledge, we shall ever 
widen human understanding.” 

I am sure that every reader of 
this article is one who desires such 
an attainment. Yet wishing alone 
will not realize it. There is an ir- 
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reducible minimum of qualities 
which will make possible the con- 
tinued progress which we seek 
which will help to avert the throw- 
back of society to the jungle, the 
destruction of human _ wealth 
acquired through ages of toil. 
First, let us see clearly that 
technology is the servant of many 
an enemy only when man makes 
it so. Without it, automobiles for 
th 
We would still be in the mud, 
without paved roads. Disease 
would be rampant, were it not for 
modern medicine. Aviation, even 
though a weapon of war, must 
become a servant of humanity. 


1e masses would be impossible. 


a 
S. ENCE and technology cannot 
accept the blame for the war. It 
is true that some of its products 
have become the implements of 
war. But before modern science 
came into being wars had been 
ravaging the earth for centuries— 
with plague and hunger compet- 
ing with war to see which could 
destroy the most in life and prop- 
erty. Technology has conquered 
practically all the great plagues 
which periodically took millions of 
lives, and has made possible the 
production and distribution of 
food that would banish hunger 
from the last outpost on earth. 

Technology has created wealth. 
Shall it be usurped by a few, or 
be universally shared? Shall not 
access to its benefits be available 
to all willing to work for the re- 
ward? That goes for material re- 
sources as well. If a people is de- 
nied the essentials of nutrition— 
or the “newer necessities” of mod- 
ern life—a breeding swamp of war 
is created. Opportunity and re- 
sources on our planet must be 
shared. 

Science takes the broad view; so 
must we all. Science inflicts no 
penalty because of race or creed; 
neither can we if we would lay 
the foundations for an era of peace 
and well-being on earth. Whether 
we want it or not, as Walter B. Pit- 
kin so well brought out in an ar- 
ticle in these columns last month, 
technology has compacted our 
world. Men or nations persisting 
in provincialism are ostracizing 
themselves and are not in har- 
mony with the Zeitgeist of science. 

Technology does not obliterate 
geography, but it does destroy 
artificial barriers selfish human 
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have er ing eoples. But 
when é é ( jective, we 
will ieither exploit others nor 
permit irselves to be exploited 
Chere Y D with re 
gard to the rld’s goods and re- 
source Every person, every Nna- 
tion, ll have a chance. And 
within the structure of codpera- 
tive o O1 ere il De 
he t ( pet Or We must 
recognize that as mastery over 
distance grows and the natural 


units of society grow with it, the 
dangers of monopoly, and conse- 
quent ease and degeneracy, in- 
crease Competition within 
bounds helps to eliminate social 
weakness 

Our code for the future must 
incorporate a meaning to life 
Science holds, just as strongly as 
religion, the idea of man’s life hav- 
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endorsing the conclusions of reli- 
gion it lends weight to the validity 
of religion’s premise. 

Man, it has been said, lives by 
faith. But faiths which are fruit- 
ful are those which add to the 
worth of men. Some men have 
been known to be just as zealous 
for a harmful superstition as oth- 
ers have been for a truth that has 
Millions of 


one nation are rallied for a revolu- 


advanced civilization 


tion; millions of another to seek 
world domination—both  objec- 
tives harmful. Science helps us to 
choose aright by charting the 
course to the welfare of all human- 
ity, and not domination of a part 
by the rest of it. The Nietzschean 
philosophy that the strong man 
must push himself ahead, without 
bothering how he does it or taking 
account of others, is behind most 
of the world’s troubles today. 
The virtues of courtesy, unself- 
ishness, humility, courage, kind- 
liness, and decency, now accepted 
as primarily personal, must be 
extended into the larger fields of 
corporate human relationships, as 
between states, nations, races, and 
creeds. Face to face with a phys- 


ical and material unity which 
technology has forced upon us, we 
must develop a spiritual and social 
unity as well, or we have a break- 
down in which the physical de- 
stroys the spiritual. 

From the courage and the self- 
lessness of the search for truth 
which have marked the lives of 
such men as Galileo and Pasteur 
and the Curies we may extract a 
hope for the future. The indomi- 
table spirit of inquiry will persist, 
no matter what setbacks it may 
have. That is another faith to tie 
to, especially in our own time 
when we witness energies re- 
leased by research directed to de- 
structive ends. 

It is tragic to see people of all 
degrees of learning and technical 
ability made the tools of design- 
ing men. We look with horror 
upon the destruction of wealth 
and life. It is hard to see how 
humanity is being bettered by 
present events. Yet experience 
does teach that even evil may be 
made to work for good; that the 
way to the stars is through diffi- 
culties—ad astra per aspera; that 
bloodstains marking the path of 





the climber mean he is in earnest. 
A storm clears the atmosphere. 
Even from the chaotic present we 
shall salvage much for the future. 

The world recurrently “blows 
up,” and then takes the long hard 
road to rebuild itself. This does 
not mean that these disasters 
must continue to come; but it does 
explain the present one and vali- 
dates a faith that the world is not 
going to end just because there is 
a throwback to the jungle. “This 
too,” as the venerable Bede once 
wrote, “shall pass.” 

We live in the Age of Power 
because men have sought for the 
truth. That we have not wisely 
controlled the forces loosed from 
Nature should not, must not, dis- 
courage us. Rather, let us ac- 
celerate the search for the freeing 
truth. Hanging on the wall of my 
office is a framed quotation from 
the Praeparato Evangelica, XIV. 
27.3, of Eusebio Pamphili, the first 
historian of the Christian church. 
It reads: 

“Rather,” said Democritus, 
“would I discover the cause of one 
fact than become King of the Per- 
sians.” 


: ELYING upon a faith that our universe is not a chaos but an ordered 
cosmos, I believe that through sincere and courageaus effort man can 


learn what is true. I believe that inherent in what 1s true 1s that which 


will serve creation in its highest form, which is humanity. EN I be- 
8 lieve that truth shall make man free—free from the ills of the flesh and the 
spirit. I rely upon an unfolding knowledge of the truth to provide a solution for the prob- 


lems and conflicts that vex humanity. 
of secking the truth, fearlessly and zealously, and to the application of what knowledge i 
I may gain for the establishment of a peaceful, just, and orderly civilization on earth. 





I therefore dedicate myself to the task 
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non Now? 


Presenting two opposing views on a proposal currently 
discussed the world over, especially within the United 
States....Both articles are copyrighted, and reproduction 
in whole or part is forbidden without permission.—Eds. 


YES « Says Clarence K. Streit 


Missouri-born; Montana University graduate; Rhodes 
Scholar; New York Times correspondent in Geneva for 
decade; author of widely debated book, Union Now. 


I. IS HARDLY a year since I 
had the privilege of presenting 
the case for Union Now in a de- 
bate in THE Rorarian.* Most of 
you readers, like most other peo- 
ple, gave—by your action or inac- 
tion—your vote to the other side. 
It has had its way another year. 
And the result? 

In that short vear the question 
for debate has turned from one of 
preventing war to one of prevent- 
ing complete disaster to democ- 
racv, from one of keeping war out 
of Europe to one of keeping Amer- 
ica from being invaded within 
the coming year. 

What did we propose to you a 
year ago? Nothing that cost 10 
billion dollars. Nothing that re- 
quired compulsory military serv- 
ice in peacetime for every man. 
We proposed in the book Union 
Now to prevent the assault on 
democracy by establishing at once 
an effective, democratic world 
government. We proposed to or- 


ganize it on the model of the 
United States Constitution be- 
cause the American Federal 


Union is the only form of inter- 
state government that has ever 
worked. 

We also proposed to found 
the United States of the World 
with a nucleus of 15 democracies, 
by having the United States of 
America invite the following to a 
Constitutional Convention to unite 
with it in a Federal Union: Can- 
ada, the United Kingdom, Eire, 
the Union of South Africa, Austra- 
lia, New Zealand, France, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, The Netherlands, 


*Js the ‘Union Now’ Plan Practical?, 
August, 1939. Clarence K. Streit vs. 
George H. Kless, Jr. 
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Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and 
Finland 

No one that 
these 15 together owned almost 
half the earth, governed nearly 
half the human species, ruled all 
the oceans, had more than 50 per- 
cent of nearly every material es- 
sential to peace or war. No one 
controverted our argument that 
these 15 needed only to unite to 
become so powerful that each 
would be secure from attack. No 
one challenged our conclusion 
that we could and should make 
this great Union always stronger 
and stronger by admitting outside 
States that were ripe for it—just 
as the United States Congress 
admits new States—until it grad- 
ually became a Union of all the 
world. 

No one proposed any better way 
to remove the menace to democ- 
racy than our proposal to make 
attack against democracy both 
hopeless and useless—for we pro- 
posed to make it hopeless by unit- 
ing our power, and to make it use- 
less by allowing the peoples now 
under antidemocratic forms of 
government to enter The Union 
peacefully and enjoy all its tre- 
mendous advantages on an equal 
basis once they themselves gave 
all its equal democratic guaranties. 

The democracies preferred to 
dawdle on with disunion. The war 
struck. The democracies kept 
dawdling on with disunion. And 
disunion brought them disaster, 
one after another. Of the 15, but 
seven now remain free—the six 
British democracies and the 
United States of America. 

How are these democracies now 


denied the fact 











catastrophe 


complete 


T ‘ , 
LO avoid 


The answer, more urgent than b 


fore, is Union Now—immediat« 

lion of the democracies that re 
main. 

In some ways Union No 
easier to attain than it 

re The democracies are 
duced to a nucleus whose 200 
million self-governing citize 
speak the same language, have 


strongest natural bonds between 
them, are the most experienced 1n 
organizing and operating demo 
cratic government—and fou! 
them are already Federal Unions 
The remaining 
must unite for immediate defense 
now. We propose that they form 
their Union in the rough-and- 
ready provisional way in which 
the 13 Colonies of America did 


democracies 


We propose that the United 
States Government invite the 
British democracies to sign an 
other Declaration—this time a 


joint Declaration of Interdepend 
ence. It would declare that the 
signatories all hold in 
those same old principles of hu- 
man freedom that the origina! 
Declaration proclaimed. 

And it would declare, too, tha 
the signers had established, on the 
west side of the Atlantic, a com 
mon Federal Union government 
to defend these free principles— 
an Inter-Continental Congress, it 


common 


; 


Representation being proportionate to 
self-governing population in a Federa 
Union, our plan would give the American 
people a majority of the votes in the Inter 
Continental Congress, whereas an alliance 
or a league would give the British dema 
racies, with a combined population of onl: 
70 million, six votes to one for the 130 
llion people of the United States 
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could be called this time—and had 
transferred to it the sole power 
(to quote the words of the orig- 
inal Declaration) ‘to levy war” 
and “conclude peace.” By this 
wise provision the 13 States, even 
though several of them were in- 
vaded, avoided the danger of any 
of them making a separate peace. 


= thus guarded against 
any further loss of freedom by 
setting up this provisional Union, 
we propose that the democracies 
end the danger permanently. We 
propose that in their declaration 
they also declare their intention 
to hold, as soon as they can, a 
Constitutional Convention to es- 
tablish a permanent Federal 
Union on the broad lines of the 
American Constitution, open to all 
other democracies—and notably 
to the imprisoned eight when they 
are free—and expressly open to 
the peoples now under other 
forms of government when they 
become democracies. 

That, very briefly, is the Union 
Now program. We cannot hope 
to answer many questions about 
it in this short space. We can and 
do hope that if your questions are 
unanswered, you will turn to the 
books and pamphlets in which we 
deal more comprehensively with 
this great subject, or will apply 
for information to our organiza- 
tion. 

We can and do hope, too, that 
if you are an American you will 
require the opposition to produce 
a better alternative if it can, one 
that meets better these acid tests 
of sound American policy today: 

Will it keep out invasion now? 

Will it end the totalitarian 
threat? 

Will it remove the causes that 
produced that danger? 

Put together, all the other pro- 
posals now in the field do not meet 
the first acid test. They all leave 
the United States exposed to the 
danger of a separate British peace 
giving others control of the seas 
while American naval, army, avia- 
tion, and hemisphere defense 
plans are far from ready. 

Union Now meets this test by 
providing the maximum power 
for halting the invasion of Britain. 
Should the British Isles fall, 
Union Now gives the maximum 
guaranty that the United States 
and Canada and the other Union 
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democracies will retain the united 
Anglo-American fleet and control 
the seas, remain safe from inva- 
sion while The Union arms. Once 
a member of this Federal Union, 
the British Government could no 
more surrender any part of the 
fleet than the government of New 
York can surrender any of the 
armed forces of the United States 
of America. 

None of the other proposals at- 
tempt to meet the second test. 
Until the antidemocratic forces 
are uprooted overseas, the danger 
of American invasion will remain 
and the danger, too, of dictator- 
ship growing up from within. 

Union Now meets this second 
test by cutting off from the foes 
of the united democracies rubber, 
nickel, tin, copper, lead, gold, cot- 
ton, wool, and oil; undermining 
their prestige by halting their war 
machine; keeping their victories 
from being decisive and leaving 
them facing a mighty Union that 
is daily growing stronger while 
famine scourges Europe. Union 
Now, because of its pledge of a 
Federal Union world for every- 
one, gives the surest means of en- 
couraging passive resistance and 
revolt. 

Who else but us even contem- 
plates meeting the third acid test? 
The others contemplate Ameri- 
cans making the greatest sacri- 
fices they have ever been asked 
to make. For they contemplate 
conscription in peacetime. They 








contemplate fighting the war in 
the Western Hemisphere instead 
of ‘over there”; they contemplate 
the bombing of American homes 
and women and children when 
without warning peacetime 
abruptly changes into war. And if 
democracy wins the war, they 
leave everyone exposed to a worse 
Versailles, a feebler League, an- 
other depression, another arms 
race, and more dictators and more 
war for your children when they 
reach maturity. 

Union Now meets the final acid 
test by leaving no doubt that the 
democracies will have won a 
better world order when they win 
the war. By Union Now we avoid 
the mistake of 1917. We do not 
wait for victory to get the Union 
organized; we start by establish- 
ing the Union and then defending 
it. And when the democracies 
have won, we have only to admit 
the others to the Union. We sign 
no checks in blank by Union Now, 
and we get the goods delivered 
in advance—good world govern- 
ment on the tried-and-true Amer- 
ican Federal Union basis. 

Union Now alone meets all 
three acid tests. 

For 20 years Americans have 
given ear to the isolationists. For 
20 years they have had their way. 
When are you going to hold them 
responsible for the results? When 
are you going to give us a chance 
to save the day by Union Now? 

The hours are flashing by. 


O « Says Bennett Champ Clark 


United States Senator from Missouri since 1933; Pas. 
National Commander of American Legion; Phi Beta 
Kappa; in law practice since 1914, office in St. Louis 


Bice UNION NOW proposal, as 
originally advanced by Clarence 
K. Streit, contemplated the merg- 
ing of the Governments of 15 
“democracies” on beth sides of the 
Atlantic into a Super-State, a de- 
fensive and offensive alliance 
aimed, apparently, at all the na- 
tions not yet worthy to join such 
a brotherhood. 

The fact that among these 15 
so-called democratic nations were 
numerous monarchies, permitting 
more or less republican parlia- 
ments; the three greatest empires, 
in territory, population, and con- 
trol of resources, of the whole 


world; and an assortment of States 
in which democratic practices of 
the United States would not be 
tolerated for a moment, seemed 
not to cause any anxiety among 
Union Now proponents. “All will 
be well,” they asserted, “once the 
United States comes in.” 

Since the beginning of the latest 
European slaughter-fest, a contin- 
uation of the conflicts arising from 
the traditional rivalries, injustices, 
and play of power politics in the 
unhappy nations of the Old World, 
the Union Now idea has had to be 
modified. Mr. Streit and his asso- 
ciates now plead for union with 
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SENATOR CLARK as he appeared in a re- 


cent radio interview on international affairs. 


Britain as a sort of stopgap for the 
movement while waiting to see if 
there are any pieces of democracy 
to pick up after the current war 
has run its course. A union with 
Britain would be just the thing. 

Proponents of the scheme at 
first vigorously and somewhat in- 
dignantly denied that the chief re- 
sult of such an alliance would be 
to bind us to take part in the quar- 
rels, intrigues, and conflicts of 
European nations. Then came the 
war. Soon after the capitulation 
of France, the true nature of 
Union Now was frankly admitted. 
It was made quite clear in Mr. 
Streit’s proposals for union with 
Britain. In a full-page advertise- 
ment, which ran in several large 
American daily newspapers re- 
cently, he made it abundantly 
plain that union with Britain 
would permit the United States to 
defend Britain with American 
arms. 

“The Union will at once control 
the sea,” said Mr. Streit. “The 
Union defends us from a separate 
Defense now needs 


” 


peace. 
Union Now.... 

Then this plea: “We now have 
an age-making opportunity to 
carry our constitutional principles 
across the seas, as our fathers 
carried them across this conti- 
nent.” 

Have Americans reached the 
day when the only way they can 
carry their constitutional prin- 
ciples to a Europe torn and rav- 
aged by war is with fire and 
sword? By battleships, tanks, 
planes, and flame throwers, spread 
democracy! By union with a bel- 
ligerent, plan a peaceful world! 

“The Union defends us from a 
separate peace—.” There you have 
the heart of the matter. America 
must not permit this war to end 
without getting into it, must not 
allow a peace to be written with- 
out helping dictate, as a_ bellig- 
erent, its terms! 

On the very face of it, union 
with Britain means union with 
Britain’s present war. 
the advocates, this war is Amer- 
ica’s war. Who gave them author- 
ity to say that? Have the Amer- 
ican people declared themselves 
into this war? Their whole atti- 
tude and desire, their overwhelm- 
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ing sentiment, has been to main- 
tain their neutrality, to seek to 
bring this war to an honorable 
end, and to help write a peace, as 
a great neutral nation and democ- 
racy, which will prevent such 
great tragedies in the future. 

Union would mean not only 
joining the present war, but also 
all Britain’s future wars. It would 
mean joining the unholy intrigues, 
the play of imperialistic power, 
the frictions and conflicts, that 
have plagued Europe for hun- 
dreds of years. 

Union with Britain is to be fol- 
lowed, we learn, as rapidly as pos- 
union with the other 
“democracies.” The combination 
would control one-half the earth, 
rule all the oceans, govern half 
the people, own nearly all the ma- 
terials essential to war, and com- 
pletely dominate the trade of the 
world. Unlimited military and 
economic pressure, it is said, could 
be put upon the outcast nations, 
to make them be good. And how 
would peace be preserved? By 
“Thus we could 
keep the peace by sheer over- 
whelming preponderance of 
strength,” says Mr. Streit. 

But such a concept is repugnant 
to every lover of democracy and 
peace. We do not believe peace 
can be kept by “sheer preponder- 
ance of strength.” We are wit- 
nessing the tragic failure of the 
age-old method of keeping the 


sible, by 


force of arms! 








Photo: International News 
peace by oppression, force, and 
fear. If the “democracies” are so 
anxious for the spread ot aemoc- 
racy, why did their statesmen 
lend greater aid to rehabilitating 
the German people, a condition 
requisite to popular sovereignt 
after 1918? Why was not the Wi 
mar Republic encouraged to live 
Why were the traditional prac- 
tices of “to the victors belong t 
spoils” followed in the post-Wa 
settlement? 

Peace will never come to the 
world by any ganging up of the 
more favored nations, who control 
territory, resources, and _ trade, 
against the less favored nation 
democratic or totalitarian. Great 
as we who love liberty dislike 
talitarianism, we know that o 
way of life and government can 
not be forced upon other people 
by clubs or guns. 

But, we are told, Union would 
guarantee, to the nations joining 


the scheme, three rights: 

First, individual rights, such ; 
freedom of religion, speech, and 
press. 

Second, the right to practic 
democracy. 

Third, the right to travel, trade 
study, work, play, and live free 
“in all that half of the world thi 
would be Union territory.” 

But we of the United State 
have all these rights already! How 
could union with other nation 
secure us [Continued on page 57} 


























By Stephen Leacock 


Illustrations by Gene Thornton 


j NOTICE that the question of 
what is funny and what isn’t 
has again broken out in this 
and other leading journals. No, it 
hasn't either just broken out in 
this journal. My mistake, and I 
apologize. You see, THE ROTARIAN 
makes the rounds of the Leacock 
household, and that issue of 
March which carried the debate 
Are ‘Comics’ Bad for Children? 
has just got around to me. That’s 
what I meant to say. 

The point of that argument in- 
terests me. It is whether it is 
good for us adults and old people. 
We can stand it all right. Noth- 
ing is immoral enough to hurt us. 
We can listen to any joke you like, 
if you'll whisper it. 

But with children it’s different. 
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“THIS QUESTION ... is no new one. Older 
people can look back on the ‘dime novels.’ ” 


So I read over the different argu- 
ments and was convinced both 
ways, backward and forward, as 
all open-minded people always 
are. Personally, I have a mind as 
wide open as a barn door. Ought 
our fun to be elevated? Yes, away 
up. But it must be kept funny. 
If you lift your fun up too much, 
perhaps it will get over your head. 
So I don’t know what I think. 
But at least I'd like to make a 
sort of random contribution to 
this discussion. And I don’t want 
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Soft Stuff por Children 


A humorist surveys fairy tales, nursery stories, and 
operettas in an echo from the March ‘Comics’ debate. 


any of your contradictions either. 

It seems to me that this ques- 
tion of whether pictures and sto- 
ries of “blood and thunder” are 
bad for children is no new one. 
Older people can look back on the 
“dime novels” we used to read in 
the far-away peaceful days of the 
’80s and ’90s. Those were quiet 
times, with nothing more lively as 
adventure than being scalped by 
Indians or shot up by “road 
agents,” or thrown over a preci- 
pice of the Rockies. But the writ- 
ers did the best they could with 
their material, and the result was 
the good old dime novels of the 
Plains. These were hidden in 
school desks and church pews. 
They had to be kept out of the 
sight of parents who wanted their 
boys and girls to read Ministering 
Children, or Jessica’s First and 
Last Prayer, instead of Dick Dead- 
Eye in Denver. Yet, after all, 
what harm did they do? Horror 
and danger run off a boy’s back 
like water off a duck. The dime 
novel generally began: 

“Bang! Bang! Bang! Three 
shots rang out and three more 
redskins bit the dust!” 

“They bit the dust, eh?” 
thought the boy reader. “That’s 
the stuff,” and he plunged into the 
story absorbed, eager for more 
dust biting. Or the story reached 
a climax like this: 

“Basil, as he found himself 
thus bound across the railway 
track and heard already the whis- 
tle of the oncoming locomotive, 
realized with a smile that he must 
devise some expedient, or it would 
fare ill with him.” 

Now, a wholesome-minded boy 
could be called to supper at that 
point and put the dime novel 
down and leave Basil there on the 
track till after he’d had supper 
and a game of baseball. He en- 
joyed it all the better to let Basil 
get a good think about his “ex- 
pedient.” 

For that matter, even the sto- 





ries of infancy and the nursery 
are and always have been filled 
with horror. Little Red Riding 
Hood is a story of a helpless old 
woman being eaten alive by a 
wolf, the beast being afterward 
overpowered and disembowelled 
in an unparalleled scene of blood, 
from which the aged woman is re- 
suscitated—presumably in condi- 
tion beyond decent description. 

Or take Babes in the Wood. It 
is always thought of as one of the 
sweetest and prettiest of our nurs- 
ery tales. Some may recall its 
charming beginning: 


The pitying tears of childhood are 
The happiest tears we shed, 
And through them, trembling as 

they fell, 
The story I first read, 
Of the little Babes who in the 
wood 
Went wandering up and down, 
But never more they saw the man 
Approaching from the town. 


Very sweet. But the terrible 
reality of the narrative would dis- 
turb even Mr. J. Edgar Hoover— 
two children kidnapped by a cou- 
ple of armed gangsters, left in a 
wood to die of slow starvation, 
their bodies found buried under 
rotting leaves and mud! (That 
stuff about the robins burying 








“EVEN THE stories of infancy and the nurs- 
ery always have been filled with horror.” 
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“WE CAN move without horror in this im- 
aginary world. . . . Consider comic operas.” 


them, leaf by leaf, is just what we 
now call propaganda.) As I say, 
the reality would shock half a con- 
tinent. Think of the headlines 
about the kidnapping, and the 
posse of farmers out with shot- 
guns, bulldogs let loose over four 
States, and open threats of lynch- 
ing. 

Sensible people would hide the 
papers that day from the chil- 
dren’s eyes; or they’d gather the 
little ones around them and read 
out loud something nice and 
harmless, such as Jack the Giant 
Killer. Yet when you come to 
think of it, there’s another. The 
record of Jack the Giant Killer is 
hardly second to that of Jack the 
Ripper—I don’t mean Jack’s part 
in it; I mean the atrocities attrib- 
uted to the giants. Eating people 
alive was nothing to them. 

Or if you turn from the land to 
the sea, it’s the same thing again. 
The conglomerated dangers of the 
ocean—shipwreck, battles, pirates 
—never daunted or injured any 
wholesome-minded boy. The pi- 
rates used to come clambering on 
board (how those fellows could 
clamber!), their dirks in their 
teeth, brandishing their pistols, 
rolling their eyes and brushing 
their hair, and uttering a-volley of 
foul imprecations (through the 
dirks presumably). Now, the 
reality of that would make any 
modest man climb up the mast 
full speed. But did the boy reader 
or the boy hero of the book flinch 
at it? Nota bit. What did he do? 
He just swept the pirates off the 
deck with a loud hurrah! Notice 
that—no blood about it, nothing 
disgusting—just swept them into 
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the sea, as you sweep bugs off the 
veranda. 

I think the truth about it all is 
this: We live in a world in which 
we must learn to walk with dan- 
ger at our side, and death lurking 
in the shadow. We must learn to 
train ourselves for our environ- 
ments, learn courage from imag- 
ined danger, admire and imitate 
the coolness of the hero, and ac- 
quire the deep-seated belief that 
in the end bravery and righteous- 
ness win out over cruelty and 
iniquity. For that purpose all our 
imagined story-world has grown 
about us, from the days of Homer 
down, earlier even than writing 
itself, reappearing in new form 
with every change from. bare- 
handed savages to aeronauts of 
the sky—yet never changing in its 
essential nature of make-believe. 

So it comes that we can move 
without horror in this imaginary 
world, provided always that we 
know it is make-believe. So long 
as we fully understand that the 
thing is not really so, we can roar 
with laughter over all sorts of hor- 
rors and iniquities. Consider Gil- 
bert and Sullivan, the joy of two 
continents. Their “comic” operas 
reek with savagery, cruelty, boil- 
ing oil, and torture. Here in the 
opening of The Mikado is a man 
about to be beheaded—what fun! 
Here is a Lord High Executioner, 
apparently the merriest office in 
the world—and so on all through. 

Or take on America’s side of the 
Atlantic that extremely funny 
sketch of Mark Twain’s, Cannibal- 
ism in the Cars. Here are a group 
of Congressmen, returning home 
by train from the national capital, 
snowed in among the mountains 
and driven by hunger to eating 
one another, a new victim (or sav- 
ior) being chosen every day with 
full legislative procedure. It is the 
“procedure,” of course, which 
makes the fun of the piece. I do 
not know in all American humor 
a sentence of nicer point in lan- 
guage and its implication than, 
“Next morning we had Morgan of 
Alabama for breakfast; he was one 
of the finest men I ever sat down 
to.” But, of course, it has to be 
understood that the thing isn’t 
really true. Few people would 
care to think of actual cannibal- 
ism even for Congressmen. 

And, equally of course, the 








other condition as mentioned 
above is that righteousness and 
bravery—through all the dangers 
and horrors—must triumph in the 
end. If we ever breed a class of 
stories and storytellers and a 
class of readers to match them in 
gloating over cruelty, supping on 


suffering, and leaving crime tri- 


umphant, it is all over with our 
outlook. But that has not been so, 
apart from a few disturbed minds 
and pathological cases. Up till 


now, virtue triumphs every time. 
In the child’s story, the Ogre gets 
turned into a mouse and is eaten, 
deservedly, by the Cat. Daring 
Ned comes safely home from the 
sea, a man, changed from a boy of 
16 to a man of 1642. The hero 
wins out; the villain gets 
dated.” Anyway, it all ends hap- 
pily, with the moral that the 
world is a grand old place for the 
brave and the fair. 

But this only means that it is 
we who make our literature and 
not our literature that makes us. 


“liqui- 

















“VIRTUE triumphs every time. . . the world 
is a grand place for the brave and the fair.” 


There is, one admits, a certain ac- 
tion and reaction, but broadly and 
in the main, the trend of national 
literature reflects the character of 
anation. That’ssort of an academic 
way of saying that people make 
books, not books make people. If 
you want to “elevate” the books, 
elevate the people. If you want to 
raise the fun to a higher level, get 
up there first. But remember that 
fun on a higher level is apt to get 
devilishly dry as compared with 
fun on a low. 

However—oh, there’s the Edi- 
tor tapping me on the shoulder. 
Why, I'd hardly got started! 
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By Dr.Wilhelm Viola 


Lecturer on Art; Former Secretary 
Rotary Club of Vienna, Austria 


D. YOU REMEMBER your 


“art” lessons when you went to 
school? How you painfully cop- 
ied plaster casts of cherubs and 
columns, 


the capitals of Greek 


struggled over lines and cubes 
and perspective, and messed about 
with colors to reproduce sky, flow- 
ers, or a classmate’s complexion? 

Today, in the better schools of 
Europe and America, such at- 
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tempts to make children copy pic- 
tures, animate or inanimate mod- 
els, or anything else would be re- 
garded pedagogically on a par 
with teaching the three R’s with 
the aid of a fertile. More and 
more of us have come to _ believe 
that we should capitalize on the 
vast amount of imagination all 
children have until adolescence, 
and that children gain more by 
freely satisfying their natural cre- 
ative instincts than if they’re 
forced to reproduce objects by set 
rules of drawing and painting. 
Impetus to this revolution in 
child art was given by a large ex- 








THIS LITTLE fellow is fingerpainting. In 
swirls and smears of color, he is express- 
ing ideas he'd never voice, for, conversation: 
ally, he likes to be a clam. Fingerpainting 
is the brainchild of Miss Ruth Faison 
Shaw, of New York City, who hit upon it 
ten years ago when seeking a simple form 
of painting, free of bruskes, for her pupils 


hibition of drawings and _paint- 
ings by children from 4 to 14, 
which travelled through the 
United States and Great Britain 
shortly after the World War. 
Outcome is the conviction—a kind 
of child’s bill of rights—that every 
child, even the youngest, has a 
right to get material and time and 
place and encouragement to draw 
and paint and model what, in gen- 
eral, he likes—in what medium 
he likes. If he doesn’t like draw- 
ing, let him model. If he doesn’t 
like to model, let him draw! 

And let him express himself ac- 
Profes- 





cording to his own ideas. 
sor Franz Cizek, of the famous 
Juvenile Art School in Vienna, 
was the first to say that there are 
no mistakes in young children’s 
works. All notions about right 
and wrong perspective, wrong 
proportion, or anatomy belong to 
the adult sphere; the young child 
obeys different laws. A series of 
black scratches, for instance, rep- 
resented “Bad Weather” to a 3- 
year-old. An upright pink streak, 
two orange dabs, and a purple 
mass at the side were “A Little 
Girl Has Two Dogs and Her 
House” to a 4!2-year-old. There 
was nothing “wrong” about the 
colors when 7-year-old Margaret 
painted a blue house, a red tree, 
and an orange sky; she wasn’t col- 
or blind, nor did she have a “dis- 
torted” sense of color, as a teacher 
in one of my classes on child art 
suggested. Margaret, I believe, 
used those three colors simply be- 
cause she liked them most; they 
were adapted to her own sense of 
color harmony. She didn’t want 
to duplicate Nature; she made her 
own house, trees, and sky. 

The work of every young child, 
even if it lacks skill and a close 
approach to Nature, is art, be- 
cause it’s strong, genuine, and an 
expression of fears, hopes, and de- 
sires. Child art is to a large extent 
related to, even identical with, 
the art of primitives. If Mar- 
garet’s colors are “wrong,” so are 
the blue horses of Marc. So is a 
1515 B.C. Chinese mural painting 
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PROFESSOR CIZEK himself (right), “the discoverer of 
child art.’ His theory that the least instruction is the 


| FROM making mud pies to shaping clay is but a short and 
best instruction has won wide attention and proof. 


step for young fingers expression-bent, and the 


medium yields some of the least self-conscious 
. .. Another of his pupils (below) cuts a linoleum block, 


The lads above, sculpturing a snorting horse, 


in Franz Cizek’s Juvenile Art Class in Vienna. which is also an engaging medium. Note her absorption. 
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in the British Museum, becauss 
it shows a blue monkey sur 
rounded by rocks and flowers 
Condemn the “mistakes” in young 
children’s work and you may as 
well condemn those two eyes in 
Egyptian paintings that face for- 
ward in faces shown in profile 

Psychologically, as well as artis- 
tically, we shouldn’t apply adult 
standards to child art. Call John- 
ny’s concept of “When You’re 
Feeling Dizzy” a daub, because 
to vou it looks merely like a mass 
of colors, and it’s like a slap in 
the face to him. Laugh at a 7- 
vear-old who draws vegetables 
growing out of a woman's head 
“because her hair is so dirty” and 
you're frustrating a free impulse 
and conception. Force a child to 
apply adult rules of perspective 
and you thereby commit the un- 
forgivable sin. 


A. L, very interesting, people say, 


and then give their own particu- 
lar versions of “So what?” or 
“What's the idea?” <Aren’t you 
simply encouraging a_ pleasant 
form of play, for example? The 
answer to that is that a child 
makes no distinction between 
play and work, and often carries 
on his “play” with greater earnest- 
ness than many of us do our jobs. 
And the answer to “Can you teach 
voungsters to be adult artists by 
these methods?” is, emphatically, 
“No! Wedon’t want to.” Wedon't 
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need more artists—Cizek says we 
have too many of them now. And, 
what’s more, even if we wanted 
to produce artists, we couldn't. 
Artists are those folk who cannot 
be prevented from becoming art- 
ists. They’re born, not made, and 
though they can be made a little 
happier, no society, no State, no 
school, no parent, can produce 
them. 

Well, then, if child art doesn’t 
lead to adult art—if, as usually 
happens, children’s creative ca- 
pacities diminish or disappear en- 
tirely with the beginning of ado- 
lescence (there’s a difference of 
opinion as to the reason, but the 
fact remains)—what’s the point 
of fostering it? 

To make adults better adjusted, 
more productive, with their heads 
and their hands, whatever their 
field! Give a child the chance to 
work productively for 10 or 12 
years—and 2 is the ideal age at 
which to begin —and his whole 
personality becomes enriched. 
He'll be fuller, freer, and happier 
if he works out his moods with 
materials instead of against peo- 
ple, if he expresses his fantasies 
instead of moiling them over in 
his mind. The gospel of self-ex- 
pression, preached by modern 
psychologists, the need to get rid 
of fears, undesirable emotions, 
and impulses, are as essential for 
children as for adults. 

Child art, consequently, often 


THIS IS AN §8-year-old-boy’s idea of a 
fishing expedition. He was a pupil of Franz 
Cizek, the Viennese teacher who contended 
that there are no mistakes in child art 
and whose work the author here discusses 


obviates neuroticism. There was 
a boy in one of Cizek’s classes who 
for months produced nothing but 
appallingly morbid drawings and 
paintings. The old-fashioned art 
teacher would have stopped this 
outlet for his emotions. Cizek en- 
couraged the boy, and after five 
or six months his attitudes and 
his work were normal. An Eng- 
lish mother told me about 7-year- 
old Teddy, who every morning re- 
ported nightmares. She asked 
him to draw or paint his bad 
dreams; Teddy did so, and after 
a short time he slept soundly. 

A sensitive lad of 10, at the 
Walden School, New York City, 
felt markedly inferior to the rest 
of the members of his large fam- 
ily. They were all more conform- 
ing, athletic, and “regular” than 
himself, and his discomfort and 
unhappiness took the usual form 
of fibbing, boasting, and pretend- 
ing. Through painting he found 
fulfillment, and gained self-confi- 
dence by feeling that he, too, had 
a world in which he was success- 
ful. With happiness and assur- 
ance, the symptoms of his sense 
of inferiority disappeared. 


5, helpful has child art been in 
straightening out children’s mal- 
adjustments that in many child- 
guidance clinics it is the main 
factor in cure. There’s definite 
therapeutic value in letting out de- 
structive impulses through draw- 
ing and modelling, in expressing 
anger through lines instead of in- 
hibiting it through fear or inertia, 
in graphically setting down fan- 
tasies and troubled thoughts. 

Our civilization needs emotion- 
ally free, strong producers or it 
cannot survive, and_healthy- 
minded, confident children alone 
“an become healthy-minded, con- 
fident adults. Personality devel- 
opment is, perhaps, the greatest 
achievement of child art. 

It has, however, many other as- 
sets. Child art is the surest way 
of creating good taste. Education 
for better taste must begin in 
childhood. But you can’t talk to 
children about good and bad taste 
—it doesn’t mean anything to 
them. If they themselves pro- 
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HECTOR HINOJOSA, a Mexican lad living in the United States, was 10 when 
he drew A Band, which, the reader will note, is complete even to drumtraps 
His mature judgment, now that he is 13, leads him to condemn the sketch 
as “lousy.” In other words, he has left his child-art period well behind. 
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duce, they'll be immune to some 
of the atrocities displayed in 
shops. 

Then there’s the tremendous 
joy children get out of their art; 
surely this isn’t negligible. There's 
the fact that children who do well 
in arts and crafts, under the new 
methods, usually do well in other 
subjects too, because they are sin- 
cere, because their personalities 
are given a chance, because they 
are accustomed to working, to 
fighting difficulties, to exploring, 
to inventing, and to using their 
imaginations. Child art is an ideal 
training for future artisans and 
craftsmen. It’s invaluable as a 
means of revealing to parents and 
teachers, trained to interpret it, 
what’s going on in children’s 
minds; child art is frequently used 
in child-guidance clinics for tests 
on which to base diagnoses, as 
well as cures. 

Everywhere I find a readiness 
to accept child art. Not only is it 
part of the program in progressive 
schools to encourage children to 
express their own conceptions in 


their own terms and mediums, 
but there are art schools, like the 
Children’s Gallery in Washington, 
D. C., exclusively for child art. 
Occupational therapists use child 
art to bring health-giving hope 
and diversion to sick and convales- 
cent voungsters; some churches, 
too, are “on the bandwagon” by 
supplying materials to Sunday- 
school pupils. Exhibits of chil- 
dren’s work, imported and domes- 
tic, are continually being shown 
in galleries, hotels, department 
stores, book and toy shops, and 
schools. 


Wsrs needed now are more 
men and women to translate their 
interest into action. There should 
be no school without at least one 
teacher trained in the newer 
methods. There should be no par- 
ents who fail to supply a 2-vear- 
old with paper and soft pencils or 
charcoal or clay. Above all, no 
one should draw a horse or a train 
or an airplane for his 6- or 8-year- 
old. No matter how much better 
Daddy thinks he can draw than 





Junior, no matter how great his 
desire to enlighten the boy on 
where a tail belongs or how many 
wheels go around, he should re- 
strain himself. To say, “This is 
how it should look,” isn’t helping 
Junior; on the contrary, it’s 
cramping his style. 

The best help we can give chil- 
dren is not to help them—at least, 
not directly. When they reach the 
stage—usually between 11 and 14 
years—where they begin to feel 
that they cannot carry out their 
conceptions for lack of skills, that 
they’d like to know how to make 
a cow look more like a real cow 
or convey the luminosity of the 
sky, then, and then only, is the 
time to acquaint them with tech- 
niques. And even then the teach- 
ing mustn’t be by example, nor 
by laying down the law with for- 
malized rules; it must come as and 
how the child requires and de- 
mands it. 

Only so is child art worthy of 
the name of art; only such teach- 
ing is worthy of the name of 
teaching. 





THE PSYCHOLOGY of the times gives Teddy Hudson, of Pelham Manor, N. Y., his theme. His work shows adult facility—but he’s only 10. 
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A Rotarian’s Reach 


By Daniel L. Marsh 


President, Boston University 


l. IS THE dictum of Browning 
that ‘‘a man’s reach should exceed 
his grasp.” By the same token, a 
Rotarian’s reach should exceed his 
grasp. The Rotarian reaches for 
various things and in various di- 
rections, and grasps many things 
by reason of his membership in 
Rotary, but the dictum of Brown- 
ing remains true: his reach should 
exceed his grasp. 

One of the first things for which 
a man reaches when he joins Ro- 
tary is business or professional ad- 
vantage. He seeks the advantage 
of publicity, and the opportunity 
to promote his own business. That 
was a primary motive of Rotary. 
That was the main reason why 
only one person from a particular 
business or profession or occupa- 
tion could gain membership in a 
Rotary Club. The original idea 
was that membership would pro- 
mote the man’s business by giving 
it publicity, and by giving him a 
position of advantage over others. 

Having grasped this, the Rotar- 
ian reaches out beyond mere pub- 
licity and promotional advantage, 
and finds that he can grasp rec- 
iprocity in business. No longer 
is the true Rotarian content with 
the selfish advantage of promot- 
ing his own business. He now is 
ready to help his fellow member 
in some other business—with the 
understanding, of course, that that 
other member will reciprocally 
help him. 

Gaining strength in Rotary, he 
reaches still further, and grasps 
the ideal of codperation. Selfish 
advantage and reciprocity in kusi- 
ness are no longer dominant. The 
Rotarian now finds that it is desir- 
able to codperate with others. He 
discovers that no man liveth unto 
himself and no man dieth unto 
himself. He learns by a study of 
the natural sciences that only the 
animals that learned how to coép- 
erate in the geological past sur- 
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vived. So, also, in the business 
world today, the survival of the 
fittest is not the man who is best 
able to gain profit for himself, but 
the one who can coéperate best 
with others. And so our Rotarian 
begins to reach after those quali- 
ties of mind and heart that make 
him comfortable to live with. He 
seeks to learn the fine art of liv- 
ing together, and the science of 
getting along with folks. 

It is a short reach beyond what 
he has now grasped to the ideal of 
service. He makes the Golden 
Rule the rule of his own conduct, 
and beyond his personal grasp he 
fain would have the nations reach 
toward international codperation 
and service. 

A second motive for joining Ro- 
tary is the social advantage it 
gives. Man naturally craves rec- 
ognition. The desire for recogni- 
tion is one of the fundamental 
wants of humankind. In our mod- 
ern complex urban life the indi- 
vidual is in peril of being lost in 
the mass; but no person wants to 
be lost. Jealousy is born of the 
determination that the self must 
be preserved. I sometimes think 
that jealousy is one of the most 
sovereign evidences of immortal- 
ity. The ego will not allow itself 
to become extinct. That is why 
the desire for recognition becomes 
one of the dominating traits of 
human nature. 

Having reached for recognition, 
and finding it in his grasp, the Ro- 
tarian now reaches for honor. He 
says to himself—and is likely to 
say it to his wife—that he has had 
a great honor conferred on him by 
being elected to Rotary member- 
ship. “Just think of it,” he says, 
“of all the people engaged in the 
particular classification of busi- 
ness I represent, I am the one 
chosen. It is indeed an honor.” 

The man feels happy in the be- 
stowal of this honor, but he does 





not have it in his grasp long be- 
fore he finds his reach extending 
beyond it to the correlative re- 
sponsibility which the honor im- 
plies He now knows that an 
honor that does not entail an equal 
responsibility is an empty honor 
Though the honor may be irides- 
cent, it has no more durable value 
than a soap bubble unless the re- 
cipient of the honor accepts the 
burden of responsibility which 
goes with the honor. It is at this 
stage of the game that the Rotar- 
ian hears with understanding the 
words of the poet: 
Honor and fame from no 
condition rise; 
Act well your part: there 
all the honor lies. 
Still the reach of the Rotarian 
93 
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“ONCE a king of Israel, regarded as... all 
sufficient, disclosed to his friends that he 
was wearing sackcloth beneath his kingly 





ceeds his grasp, and he now 
finds that what he thought was 


recognition or honor becemes 
ervice. Falling through the path- 
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1 alr come a volce divinely 


weet: “Whosoever would be 


great among you hall be youl 


ervant,. and the greatest of all 


shall be the servant of all.’ Now 
he knows that there is no true 
greatness except the greatness of 





service to others. 

This conception hangs a divine 
nimbus over the humdrum drudg- 
ery of life. The missionary is sen- 
sitive to the sacred significance 
of his work, and the world recog- 
nizes it also, offering prayers for 
the missionary and singing hymns 
about his labors. This is as it 
ought to be, even though the mis- 
sionary may be engaged in teach- 
ing, or healing, or domestic sci- 
ence, or agricultural work not 
greatly unlike many a man’s job 
here at home. The difference is 
in the attitude: unselfish service 
The Rotarian grasps some of this, 
but his reach should exceed his 
grasp. 

A third motive for joining Ro- 
tary is the desire for fellowship 
Man is a gregarious animal. Cat- 
tle go in droves, sheep graze in 
herds, birds fly in flocks. Not con- 
trariwise, normal and natural man 
craves fellowship with other men. 
The Rotary Club in its weekly 
luncheon meetings affords an op 
portunity for enjoyable fellow- 
ship. It is this longing for famil- 
iar fellowship that lies back of 
what non-Rotarians often misun- 
derstand—namely, the calling of 
each other by first names. There 
is a certain equality, a certain 
democracy, in Rotary which an- 
swers to the natural human in- 
stinct for fellowship. 


Tus period of luncheon fellow- 
ship becomes a hebdomadal in- 
terlude of rest and recreation in 
the oft-monotonous life of the Ro- 
tarian. It helps to keep his life 
from becoming stale and insipid 
Having fellowship within his 
grasp, the real Rotarian now 
reaches beyond it for friendship. 
Fellowship is all right, but it is not 
at its best until it becomes friend- 
ship. The familiar slap on the 
back now becomes the attrition of 
mind on kindred mind. The im- 
agination plays upon our friend- 
ships, and we begin to idealize our 
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robes, and sackcloth was a sign of sorrow.’ 


Illustrations by Albert H. Winkler 





relations with one another. We 
look at our fellow Rotarians and 
wonder how we can help them. 
Once a king of Israel, regarded 
as powerful and all sufficient, dis- 
closed to his friends that he was 
wearing sackcloth beneath his 
kingly robes, and sackcloth was a 
sign of sorrow. Thus they learned 
that in spite of his appearance of 
happiness and power, he carried 
about in his heart a secret sorrow. 
So the Rotarian looks into the 
faces of his smiling friends and 
wonders what grief those friends 
may secretly be bearing in their 
hearts. He wonders how he might 
help to bring sunshine into the life 
of his friend when the sky is gray. 
He longs to put his shoulder un- 
der the burden that his friends 
carry. This understanding friend- 
ship finds its expression in the 
sentiment of the Hoosier poet: 
Oh, the world’s a gurious com- 
pound 
With its honey and its gall, 
With its cares and bitter crosses, 
But a good world after all,— 
And a good God must have 
made it: 
Leastwise that’s what I say 
Whena hand rests on my shoul- 
der ina friendly sort of way. 
The Rotarian, having grasped 
fellowship and friendship, finds 
his reach extending beyond into 







service—and not only does he 
wish to serve his friends, but also 
he wants service to become the 
rule of conduct throughout the 
world, to friend and foe alike. He 
now wishes that nations, instead 
of striving for national advantage 
and national gain, would seek to 
excel in service to one another. 
Therefore, he prays that interna- 
tional disputes might be settled by 
conference and understanding in 
the spirit of friendship rather 
than by the sword. 

A fourth motive for joining Ro- 
tary is the’ intellectual advantage 
it gives the member. Programs 
of Rotary Clubs vary in charac- 
ter from meeting to meeting, 
sometimes being entertaining, and 
sometimes informing, and some- 
times indifferent; but, taken 
throughout the year, they provide 
an opportunity for adult educa- 
tion. A great deal of factual 
knowledge is brought to Rotarians 
in the course of a year’s meetings. 
Through this information the Ro- 
tarian’s life is enriched. 

He no longer lives provincially 
in his own local bailiwick: he be- 
comes a citizen of the world. With 
one speaker he lives in China; 
with another he travels in South 
America. Sometimes he walks in 
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the academic grove with Plato, or 
listens to Socrates propounding 
questions in the market place. He 
may, in imagination, march with 
Caesar’s legions, or sing to the lilt 
of David’s harp. If the program 
is well planned, and if the Rotar- 
ian faithfully attends the meet- 
ings, he acquires an increasing 
adjustment of himself to his envi- 
ronment, and a feeling of at-home- 
ness in the world in which he 
lives. 

He may not know all about the 
chemistry of the soil beneath his 
feet, and he may not become an 
authority on the stars that gleam 
and sparkle like diamond points in 
the sky, but he learns enough to 
feel more at home beneath the sky 
and on top of the earth. He read 
in boyhood the story of Aladdin’s 
Lamp, but now he can press an 


doubtedly the Rotary Club 1s an 
instrument of education for its 
members. 

Education does not consist in 
the mere accumulation of factual 
knowledge. Rightly understood, 
it means the unfolding of person- 
ality, the cultivation of ideals, the 
bestowal of vision, the clarifying 
of purpose, the strengthening of 
will, the development of power 
Education like that inspires one to 
live life with gusto. It transfigures 
and glorifies the commonplace. 

The late Dallas Lore Sharp was 
a great professor in Boston Uni- 
versity and one of the greatest Na- 
ture writers America has ever pro- 
duced. A little incident in his life 
illustrates how common toil and a 
lyrical enjoyment of Nature may 
be blended like bells of sweet ac- 
cord. Professor Sharp had a coun- 








“,.. the boy watched the duck... until it was lost to sight in the dusk of the horizon.” 


electric button and summon to his 
command greater powers than 
ever answered to Aladdin’s touch. 
He used to read about the Magic 
Carpet, but now he can step into 
an airplane and realize the dreams 
of boyhood’s enchanted days. 
There are vast educational possi- 
bilities in a well-planned prugram 
for meetings of the Rotary Club. 
Every educator in time works 
out his own definition of educa- 
tion. I have worked out mine. It 
is this: Education is the leading 
out of the individual into an effi- 
cient and rightly integrated per- 
sonality, comfortably at home 
with himself and with his fel- 
lows; serviceable to society; 
equipped to make a living while 
he lives the more abundant life: 
and en rapport with the _ ulti- 
mate spiritual forces that lie be- 
hind the visible phenomena of the 
universe. If that is an acceptable 
definition of education, then un- 
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try home at what he called Mullen 
Hill, in the town of Hingham, a 
suburb of Boston. One day in the 
Autumn, Professor Sharp was re- 
turning to his home. He saw one 
of his sons in the potato patch dig- 
ging potatoes, so he crossed the 
wall and came up unseen behind 
his son. The boy, grasping the 
handle of the fork in his hands, 
had his foot poised on the fork to 
push it underneath a hill of pota- 
toes when he happened to espy a 
wild duck lifting out of the north- 
ern horizon. Standing in that at- 
titude, the boy watched the duck 
fly across the sky until it was lost 
to sight in the dusk of the south- 
ern horizon. Then, just as he was 
about to proceed with the work of 
digging potatoes, his father spoke 
to him; but instead of the usual 
form of salutation, Professor 
Sharp quoted a line from Bryant’s 
To a Water Fowl: “He who from 
zone to zone.” The boy, instead of 





replying in some commonplace 
way, took up the poem and fin 
ished the stanza: 
Guides through the boundless 
sky that certain flight, 
In the long vay that I must 
tread alone 
Will lead my steps a ght. 
Then, turning to his father, the 
boy said, “Father, I am glad I 
know that poem.” “Why?” asked 
Professor Sharp. “Because. if | 
had not known the poem, I would 
have seen only a duck fiving 


; 


across the sky, but now I have 
seen both the duck and God.” It 
is a beautiful illustration of a 
father and son at home on the 
hills of thought no less than on 
Mullen Hill 

Having grasped the intellectual 
advantage of Rotary, the Rotarian 
reaches beyond mere factual 
knowledge, and finds that educa- 
tion is life, and life means growth, 
and there can be no growth with 
out change. Therefore, he aims to 
be tolerant of new ideas 

This tolerance of ideas leads 
quickly to a sympathetic apprecia 
ation of others. Our English lan- 
guage is rich because its words are 
derived from many different 
sources. Our word “sympathy” is 


made up of two Greek words: sym 
meaning “with,” and pathos 
meaning “to suffer.” The Latin dé 


rivative “compassion” means the 
same, while our good old Anglo 
Saxon word “fellow-feeling” is 
equally suggestive. Thus the Ro- 
tarian finds his reach exceeding 
his grasp. He may grasp formal 
education, but immediately he 
reaches beyond it to a sympathetic 
appreciation of others. He wishes 
to use his education as an instru 
ment in the service of others. 

Is it not striking that when the 
Rotarian grasps business advan 
tage, he keeps on extending his 
reach until it comes to _ Inter- 
national Service; and when he 
grasps social recognition, he keeps 
extending his reach until it come 
to International Service; and 
when he grasps fellowship, he 
reaches from point to point until 
it comes to International Service; 
and when he grasps intellectual 
privilege, he is not content, but 
reaches on beyond until he finds 
himself interested in Interna- 
tional Service? 

Verily, a totarian’s reach 
should exceed his grasp! 
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Howard Stephenson 


OU ossecven its workers and 


supplies can get through, the Red 
Cross goes in. But the latest and 
most daring mercy effort of the 
American Red Cross depends 
mainly on neither. It depends 
upon human blood 

On a regular schedule, itself 
phenomenal in these days, it is 
sending 50 liters of priceless 
blood plasma_ solution to the 
British Red Cross every week. To 
bombing victims that means life; 
to overworked surgeons and 
nurses, renewed hope; to science, 
a major victory over death—the 
greatest mass effort of its kind 
ever undertaken 

Volunteer donors, organized in 
two cities of the United States, 
supply the blood. Donors in other 
cities will be similarly organized 
as need arises. The current mar 
ket price for blood plasma solu- 
tion is $194 a liter (roughly, a 
quart), but, of course, the Red 
Cross gets it free. People are as 
~ «The plasma is the watery part of the 
blood—blood minus corpuscles By re 
frigeration it can be Kept indefinitely and 
m transfusions is even more valuable than 


whole blood since it will serve anyone 
needing it, regardless of blood type 
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Never Out of Trouble! 
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proud to give blood as dollars— 
if not prouder. Shipments go by 
boat, but Clipper planes are to be 
used if necessary. . 

All this, of course, is only one 
service the American Red Cross is 
giving war-battered humanity. 
Let’s look briefly at others—some 
of them even more courageous, 
none of them less valuable. 

Immediately after the fall of 
France, a mercy train of the 
American Red Cross chuffed out 
of Geneva, Switzerland, for Paris. 
Laden with $50,000 worth of food, 
it brought rescue from starvation 





Photos: (top) American Red Cross; (above) World News 


to thousands of children, sick, and 
wounded for whose exclusive use 
it was dispatched. For the past 
nine months the American Red 
Cross has been spending almost a 
million dollars a month for suffer- 
ing people in Poland, Finland, 
Norway, Luxembourg, France, 
England, and China. But why stop 
there? Chalk these up to its 
credit, too: 

In China again—2 million qui- 
nine tablets to quell malaria in 
the wake of war. In The 
Philippines—shelter, food, and 
clothing for 3,000 évacués from 
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Hongkong. . . . In Spain and 
Portugal—rooms, food, and pas- 
sage home for hundreds of tired, 
dirty, hungry Americans... . In 
an American port—bearer of news 
from home to 260 stranded Dutch 
sailors. And,on every ship Britain- 
bound tons of Red Cross supplies. * 

In one month, for example— 
and it was last July—10,000 tons 
of goods went over: 16 million 
pounds of food, a million pounds 
of clothing, 900,000 pounds of bed- 
ding material, whole fleets of am- 
bulances, and critically needed 
drugs and hospital equipment. 
The McKeesport, the first Amer- 
ican Red Cross mercy ship of the 
second world war, sailed from 
New York for Bilbao, Spain, the 
day after the fall of France—with 
14 million pounds of cargo: flour, 
dried fruits, chocolate, dehy- 
drated soups, surgical instru- 
ments, bandages, hospital trucks. 
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Food packed the holds so solidly 
that 50 trucks were lowered upon 
it. Sent on to Marseille, the boat 
was there unloaded by American 
Red. Cross people, and thousands 
of refugees in Southern France 
may be alive and well today be- 
cause of its cargo. 

For all its mighty efforts around 
the world the American Red 

*Over 50 national Red Cross Societies 
are in existence today. Each is independ- 
ent and autonomous, but all adhere to the 
principles of the International Red Cross. 
All, also, use the red cross as their emblem 
—save those societies in Mohammedan 
nations and in Iran (Persia). The eka 
ciples upon which the Red Cross was built 


were .first enunciated by Henri Dunant in 
Geneva, Switzerland, in 1862. 
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Cross raised an emergency fund 
of 20 million dollars during the 
past Summer raised it from 
the pennies of school children, the 
quarters of stenographers, the dol- 
W here- 
ever men destroy by war, the Red 
Cross comes in to rebuild with 
food and medicine and men and 
women. But let’s not for a mo- 
ment lapse into a belief that the 
biggest job of the American Red 
service on other 
Its great 24-hour-a- 
day assignment is a domestic one 
(and that is true of the Red Cross 
in every country, save when war 
lays first claim to it). Once in 
every three days the American 
Red Cross is some- 
where in the United States to cope 
with disaster. One county in 12 
is affected. Big cities feel the 
whiplash. So do isolated farms 
and barren lands. In the past 15 


lars of big businessmen. 


Cross is war 


shores. Itisn’t 


called out 























Louisiana in August, 23 Red 
Cross nurses were immediate 
assigned to epidemic prevention 
duty at refugee camp vhere 
25,000 persons were under th 
care of the Red Cross An eme! 
gency hospital was also « 
lished. From Jennings to Lafa 
ette, 42 miles, there was a sea of 
water about seven feet deep. A 
mals, poultry, and _ household 
goods were destroved, but not one 
life was lost. Rotarians and other 
service-club membet1 gave the 
Red Cross Food help 

Just what is the Red Cross pre 


pared to do tor vou and oul 


family if your home, your town 
is the next victim of storm or 
flood or fire 

The moment trouble hit vol 
unteer shock troop pring to 
posts of duty. They must “get go- 
ing’ on 14 simultaneous lines of 
action with lightning speed. Sec- 
onds save lives. A local disaster 
committee, drilled for this d 
takes charge, working unde! 
standing orders from the Ame! 
ican Red Cross in Washington, 
D. C. Relief headquarters are 
opened. Emergency civic leaders 
£0 out to fight back at oncoming 
havoc. 

One group starts a survey, on 


foot, by car, plane, motorboat, any 
way to get there, to find out how 
widespread the damage, how many 
lives are at stake. Organized rv 


cue crews, dividing the tricken 


area into districts, rush at break 
neck speed to reach victims be- 
fore death does 

There is no conflict of author- 


ity. Mayor, police chief, sheriff, 
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years, an average of 92 
catastrophies have vis- 
ited the United States, 











affecting every State. 
Last June, for in- 
stance, flash floods 
damaged 800 homes in 
eight counties of Ne- 
braska. Twelve people 
were killed, 30 injured. 
The Red Cross was “‘in 
there pitching,” im- 
mediately—and long 
after. 

When hurricane and 
flood swept through 
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county commissioners, serve with 
private citizens on the disaster 
committee. Rotary and other serv- 
ice clubs are represented, along 
with the American Legion, the 
chamber of commerce, the central 
labor union, the churches, the so- 
cial agencies. They rally their 
committees, whole memberships 
if called on, to carry out specific 
tasks already mapped. By im- 
mediate legal proclamation, the 
Red Cross is designated as official 
relief agency. 

If the disaster extends to more 
than one county, the Governor of 
the State issues a_ proclamation. 
On advice of the Red Cross, he 
may declare martial law, to keep 
order and prevent looting. This 
does not change the method of 
The Red Cross 
status, 


rescue and relief. 
has a War Department 
under authority of Congress. The 
National Guard of the State co- 
6perates, under its direction. The 
disaster committee decides when 
to mobilize local aid, when to take 
charge. It does not go by hard- 
and-fast rules, but uses its best 
judgment. 

By phone or wire the nearest 
area headquarters of the Red 
Cross, in Washington, St. Louis, 
or San Francisco, is notified of the 
crisis. Amateur radio operators 
are summoned, to stand by for 
emergency service should ordi- 
nary communications fail. 

Whereabouts of every doctor, 
every nurse, has been predeter- 
mined. On their shoulders falls 
the brunt of the fighting. A vol- 
unteer motor corps rushes them 
to relief stations. Druggists are 
warned to guard medical stocks. 
Close watch is kept on power 
plants. Routine tests of water 
purity are begun. Clerks are mo- 
bilized to register victims. Shelter 
is provided, built if necessary. 
Clothing is assembled. 

An information bureau is set up 
to relay news to frantic relatives 
and to the public. Close contact is 
kept with radio stations and news- 
papers. Telephone and telegraph 
traffic stands by while disaster 
messages clear the wires. 

Area headquarters, on the alert, 
must receive fresh bulletins at 
intervals. When needed, unstinted 
aid will be rushed from near-by 
counties, neighboring States, 
across the country if need be. In 
area headquarters, a disaster unit 
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of from six to ten men and women 
waits, subject to call 24 hours a 
day. It includes a director of field 
operations, nurses, family case 
workers, and shelter, transport, 
and supply executives. Behind 
these workers stands a reserve of 
42,000 enrolled Red Cross nurses 
and thousands more social-service 
workers. When a disaster unit 
goes out from area headquarters, 
that means the National Red 
Cross has assumed financial and 
administrative control. Thence- 
forth, local disaster committees 
work under it direct. 

The dark moment comes. Out- 
side help needed! From a near-by 
Army air base, military planes 
take off with the disaster unit 
from area headquarters. The Red 
Cross in Washington notifies the 
War Department. The Army corps 
commander in the stricken region 
assembles cots, blankets, clothing, 
serums, vaccines, motor and avia- 
tion equipment with soldiers to 
man it. There is no argument, no 
unheard plea. Every resource of 








CLARA BARTON, founder of the American 
Red Cross in 1881; president until 1904. 


government and nation is at dis- 
posal. 

Railroads carry emergency 
freight free. They provide box- 
cars for temporary shelter. Medi- 
cal laboratories and factories load 
planes with bandages, disinfec- 
tants, anesthetics. Facilities of a 
bus company, a bakery, an airline, 
a motor factory, any and every 
kind of business, may be quietly 
taken over. Nobody turns down 
the Red Cross. Ample powers to 
commandeer are contained in its 
charter from Congress. But that is 





We the people 
have watched the Red Cross in 
action in disaster since the yellow- 
fever epidemic in Florida in 1888 
and the Johnstown flood in 1889. 
We trust it. 

We trust 


not the reason. 


it because of the 
nurses. Where are they now? 
Scurrying to posts, kit bags in 
hand, ready to work one, two, 
three days and nights without 
sleep, throwing their slender but 
indomitable strength against the 
terror that follows storm and fury 
—the dread fear of epidemic. They 
inoculate the injured against tet- 
anus and gas gangrene, the un- 
hurt against typhoid. They clean 
and medicate wounds. They de- 
liver babies. They soothe hyster- 
ical people, rouse the disaster- 
stunned, comfort and entertain 
children, work desperately to keep 
food and water pure. Sometimes 
they collapse, but not often. Some- 
times they sicken, sometimes they 
die. But mostly they carry on, 
not pathetic martyrs, but brisk, 
energetic women who know that 
no disaster can utterly daunt the 
courageous human spirit—women, 
moreover, who know what to do 
when they are up to their necks 
in trouble. They are never out of 
trouble. It is their lifework, their 
job. Florence Nightingale, the 
modern patron saint of nurses, 
would be proud of these women. 
So would Clara Barton, who 
brought the Red Cross to the 
United States and became its first 
president in America. Watch some 
of them work hour after hour 
without rest or respite and you, 
too, may feel that some spirit not 
quite of the earth is urging them 
on—with a “Keep it up, girls! 
Keep it up!” 

Basic operations in disaster 
control are mechanical. But not 
human relations or spirit. Work- 
ers cut red tape. Nurses and lead- 
ers get things done fast, the best 
way, the humane way. They are 
efficient. The entire city of Pa- 
ducah, Kentucky, was evacuated 
in four hours during the 1937 
flood, the country’s greatest dis- 
aster. Thirty-five thousand peo- 
ple moved to safety without miss- 
ing a meal! Field kitchens were 
ready. Refugees slept comfortably 
that night and for many nights in 
Red Cross emergency shelters. 

The entire east coast of Flor. 
ida could [Continued on page 56] 
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DRAWING a bead on a spinning clay pi- 
geon is Charlie “Sparrow” Young, sire of 
trapshooting in America, whose dazzling 
feat of 100-straight “dead” birds goes un- 
challenged. With little equipment, an entire 
family (right) enjoys this outdoor sport. 


1. PAPERS had a story the 
other day about a boy who did his 
plowing with a shotgun across his 
lap. He was taking no chances on 
a rabbit or a woodchuck going to 
waste so long as he had a shell to 
spare. Well, that was the kind of 
boy Charlie Young was—and in 
the end his love for shooting lured 
him away from the farm for good 
and all. 

This isn’t to be a story about 
Charlie—or, as everybody calls 
him, “Sparrow”’—but we can't 
leave him out. It was he who in- 
troduced to America the clay- 
pigeon sport which has all. the 
thrills—well, most of them—of 
hunting the zooming quail or the 
flapping mallard. Back in the ’80s, 
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Charlie started to make his living 
by his keen eye and steady finger. 
He hunted game, professionally, 
then travelled the world around 
as an expert marksman. He has 
shot with the Duke of Windsor, 
when he was the Prince of Wales; 
toured with Annie Oakley. His 
record of 100 out of 100 from the 
23-yard line still stands in the 
Great American Handicap, the 
Kentucky Derby of trapshooting. 

Charlie is now in his 70’s—still 
shooting and still telling men, 
women, and children who are dev- 
otees of trapshooting how the 
sport began. 

In 1793 an obscure British gen- 
tleman set three old hats in a 
meadow and placed a blue pigeon 





cucer! 






































under each of them. On each hat 
he laid a stone. Going back a way, 
and cocking his gun, he ordered a 
boy with a long pole in his hand to 
knock over one of the hats. The 
pigeon rose, the man fired. The 
sport spread—over the British 
Isles, to Europe, to South Amer 
ica, finally to the United States 
By 1830, imported British pigeons, 
known as blue rocks—a name now 
given to clay birds 
bred in America. 

this, the supply of old hats had 


were being 


Long before 


run out and an ingenious person 
had invented boxes with spring 
doors to take their place. These 
were called traps—the sport, trap- 
shooting. 

As pastimes go, this practice of 
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potting live pigeons was not ex- 
actly sissy. Humane individuals 
condemned it as in a class with 
cockfighting. They wrote letters 
to editors and delivered speeches 
against it, but got nowhere until 
after one national championship 
in which 20,000 birds were killed, 
leaving a field red with pigeon 
gore. This slaughter stirred pro- 
testing individuals and groups to 
more vigorous action, and pres- 
sure was put on State legislatures. 
One by one they put through laws 
forbidding the sport, and live-tar- 
get shooting passed out. 

The humanitarians won a fairly 
easy victory largely because an in- 
animate bird was waiting to take 
the place of the live one. For 20 
years inventors had been fiddling 
with machines that popped glass 
balls, iron rings, and boomerangs 
into the air. Finally, in 1880, 
George Ligowski, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, produced a mechanical cat- 
apult that put a little “english” on 
a clay disk and hurled it into the 
air. The shooting gentry turned 
to this machine when target pig- 
eons became illegal. Not that 
they liked it—but what else were 
they to do? Charlie Young con- 
fesses it seemed a little silly to 
him at first, like standing in a 
glorified shooting gallery. 


Vou. TOO, if vou have never at- 
tended a trapshooting meet, would 
at first think it a trifle ludicrous— 
the spectacle of grown men and 
women popping away at little clay 
disks. Then suddenly you become 
interested. As you chat with 
shooters, standing each with gun 
in hand, as you watch the prog- 
ress of the contest, you grow en- 
thusiastic. Before you know how 
it has happened, you have pur- 
chased a gun and a box of shells 
and you, too, are on the firing line 

Today there are at least 1,000 
trapshooting clubs in the United 
States and well over 50,000 devo- 
tees of the sport. Their number is 
a vertical slice of the population 
of the country. I strolled about 
at a trapshooting contest one day 
with “Sparrow” Young and I met 
shopkeepers and mechanics, mil- 
lionaires and farm hands, insur- 
ance agents and yacht owners. A 
man down at the heel holding a 
$20 gun was kidding a millionaire 
“dry shooting” a $2,000 weapon. 
And I talked with at least four 
threesomes composed of a man, 
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his wife, and son, each with a gun, 
each a competitor. 

Most of the 50,000 are united, 
more or less solidly, in the Ama- 
teur Trapshooting Association of 
America, headquartered at Van- 
dalia, Ohio, the town where the 
Dixie and Lincoln Highways make 
an X. There you have a long, low 
green-roofed clubhouse facing a 
62-acre lawn in which are imbed- 
ded what seem to be 22 five-ribbed 
combs. In front of each, a box. 
These combs are of cement and ac- 
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CHAMPIONSHIP duet: Lela Hall, greatest 
woman shotgun artist of all time, who had 
to break 25 straight saucers to retain her 
title and did, and E. H. Wolfe, who broke 98 
out of 100 in 1940 to win the Grand Ameri- 
can Handicap, the “derby” of trapshooting. 


commodate five shooters, known 
as a squad. Behind them stands 
a boy at a long lever not unlike 
those in railway-switch towers. 

The shooters line up. The man 
in Number 1 position raises his 
gun, sights, cries, “Pull!” The boy 
at the lever hauls it back. Out of 
the trap sails a black disk. It may 
fly straight back and it may fly to 
the right or left at any of a score 
of angles. Number 1 swings with 
the target, aiming slightly below 
if it is straight on, leading it by 
the merest trifle if it is at an angle, 
and fires. If he is expert, he 
shoots quickly while the saucer 
still has the power of the catapult 
behind it; after that, it is not only 
farther, but also becomes easy vic- 
tim to the wind and air eddies. A 
dead-center smash shot which re- 
duces the disk to an ink spot and 
one which merely chips it are 
equally good. The réferee calls, 
“Dead!” Should the shooter miss 
it the referee sighs, “Lost!” 

Number 2 follows, then Num- 
bers 3, 4, and 5. When a round of 
five shots has been fired, the posi- 
tions change, so that at the end of 
25 shots each man has fired from 
each of the five teeth of the comb. 
The squad then moves to another 
trap, and continues to move until 
100 targets have been released to 
each man. 





To Vandalia each year from 
every State of the Union, from 
Canada, from such far-away points 
as Panama, come men and women 
for the Grand American Handicap 
Tournament. It lasts about a 
week and it is unquestionably the 
noisiest, the most amiable nation- 
al sporting event. Winners re- 
ceive cash prizes and others in 
kind, so to speak, consisting of 
everything from a tea set to an 
electric refrigerator. 

Telegraph instruments clatter 
the report of the tournament to 
newspapers; adding machines and 
typewriters handle the clerical de- 
tail and bookkeeping involved in 
the sale of shells, the collection of 
entry fees, the computation of 
handicap averages. On an adja- 
cent field, as large as the trap 
lawn, 1,000 cars stand parked or 
stutter into motion. Hundreds of 
participants and spectators stroll 
about the paddock, the shooters in 
leather hunting coats adorned 
with the insignia of their club and 
with one or many badges of merit 
reading “100 straight” or “200 
straight.” Many of them carry 
guns. 

Pervading all conversation, in- 
vading all peace, is the sound of 
the guns popping at the traps. 
From afar it is like the report of 
100 cars exploding through their 
exhausts. Bob Nichols, the sport 
writer, describes it as a gigantic 
corn popper at work. It must be 
heard to be understood. During 
one week last year 700,000 shells 
were fired at Vandalia. In 1935 
the Association mined one-quar 
ter of the field in front of the 
traps, molded the collected shot 
into ingots, and sold it for $2,000. 
Which should give you an idea. 

Squad does not shoot against 
squad at Vandalia. It is always 
the individual against the field. 
Excitement comes when _ the 
match is close, when as one year 
two men were shooting nip and 
tuck and one of them forgot to 
put a shell in his gun—and so lost. 
Or when Lela Hall, woman trap- 
shooting champion, had to break 
all her last 25 targets to retain her 
crown—and did! 

The great thrill of trapshooting 
is the final event. The cost of en- 
tering is $20 per person, but first 
prize is $1,000—and a “dub” shoot- 
er, an unknown, usually wins it. 

Why? Reason it out for your- 
self. A shell shot from scratch, 
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which is 16 yards from the trap, 
lays its shot in a pattern or circle 
about 30 inches in diameter. The 
farther back you go, the wider the 
circle, the poorer the visibility, 
and the smaller your chance. You 
will understand how great was the 
feat of “Sparrow” Young in win- 
ning it from the 23-yard line 

Several years ago, the Handicap 
winner was a youngster who 
“thumbed” his way to Vandalia 
and borrowed the entry fee. An- 
other time a 14-year-old boy won 
it—Rufus King, of Texas. In 1934 
a preacher did it; in 1935, a rail- 
way conductor; in 1936, a garage- 
man; and so on. But no man has 
won it twice, no woman once. 

In recent years the Handicap 
has been awarded after a shoot- 
off. which becomes _ obligatory 
when two or more entrants tie for 
first place. The two or three high 
survivors stand at the central trap 
—old Trap Number 7—and shoot, 
man against man. 

One vear it was Ben Cheek, 60- 
vear-old garageman of Clinton, In- 
diana, against two youngsters— 
Edward Buckwalter, printer, and 
Herbert Bush, automobile dealer. 
Five thousand spectators filled 
the grandstand, overflowed onto 
the field and the clubhouse roof. 

Buckwalter, shooting for the 
first time at Vandalia, was nerv- 
ous and went down in the first 25. 
And then it was Bush and Cheek 
for 75 more targets. Now, the old 


man missed—and the crowd 
sighed, thinking it was all over, 
but Bush in turn overshot and 
they were tied again. There were 
tears in Bush’s eyes when at the 
end, the congratulated 
the gray-haired man. 


loser, he 


A. THIS has been talk of trap- 
shooting of the pattern 
But the sport lusty 
skeet, for example, which has a 
following of 200,000—four times 
that of regular trapshooting. 
Skeet was invented in 1924 by 
William Foster, of Boston. It is 
cheaper. A round of skeet takes 
twice as long to get through, and 
so you use half as many shells, 
pay for half as many saucers. Too, 
Posi- 


classic 


has sons: 


it is a more sociable game. 
tions change after every shot, and 
a change is an opportunity to jest 
and converse. Again, it is a trifle 
easier, and a novice can arrive 
more quickly at the point where 
he turns in a good score. 

Skeet resembles field shooting 
more closely than the classic form 
of trapshooting. You have a low 
trap and a high trap. The saucers 
sail directly at you high overhead; 
they cross from right to left and 
from left to right at various angles 
not than eight feet from 
where you stand—altogether sim- 
ulating the flight of game birds 
Moreover, in skeet, vour gun must 
be below before the 
bird appears, exactly as you hold 


more 


your elbow 


it when hunting; 1 must 
be taken with the same quick snap 
that you take in the field 

Skeet, says old 
Young, who ought to know, is a 
sport in its infancy. He 


your alm mus 


“Sparrow” 


points to 
} 


the golf courses that have in 
stalled skeet fields, to the famil 
tournaments sponsored by service 
clubs and other’ organization 


he thinks, will turn fro 
horseshoe pitching to skeet when 
they that all they 
their old fairly 


field with 


Farmers, 
realize need are 
shotguns, a level 
a clear background, and 
a mechanical trap 
from $10 to $75 or a hand trap that 


which costs 


can be secured for as little as $3 
Quail, Hungarian 
ducks, and other winging targets 


partridge, 


of the fields and marshes are de 
creasing in certain sections of the 
told 
a wholesome and certainly a more 


country, we are Skeet offers 


humane substitute for hunting, 
and with fewer hunters afield, the 
cause of game propagation, spon- 


sored by many clubs, is aided 
Skeet takes business and profes- 
healthful 


Young- 


sional men outdoors in 
and sociable competition 
sters—what doesn’t go 


through that 


boy 


’ 


I-want-a-gun stage 


revel in it. And are they good! 
In one great tournament, held in 
St. Louis, Missouri, every major 


prize went to a boy or girl under 
20 vears of age 

And the payoff: the national 
champion was a lad of 14! 
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Want to Insure Your Home — PREE 7 


By F. Emerson Andrews 


| CHANNING turned 


off the ignition as his car slowly 
came to a stop in front of his 
He did not get out imme- 
puzzled. 


home. 
diately. He sat there, 
For looming up across the street, 
on the corner of the large Part- 
ridge lot, was a huge new sign: 
“ON THIS SITE will be erected 
a modern gasoline service station; 
to be opened about May 1.—Go- 
liath Gasoline Corp.” 

Finally, he moved from behind 
the wheel, slipped the car key into 
his pocket, and hurried up the 
walk. Of course, everybody knew 
Partridge’s business was on the 
rocks and he had a right to do 
what he wished with his own 
property, but 

His wife met him at the door. 

“Henry, did you see that sign?” 

“VYes—looks sort of bad.” 

“Sort of! Well, if you think 
I’m going to live across the street 
from a gas station, and with Billy 
just the age to get run over by 
some driver backing around, 
you've got another think coming. 
I've invited the neighbors to. see 
what we can do. They’re inside.” 

Channing found the _ protest 
meeting in the midst of a heated 
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discussion. While deploring the 
development, the men also recog- 
nized that Partridge was within 
his rights. The women knew 
nothing about law, but were 
mighty certain this thing had to 
be stopped. Above questions of 
noise and nuisance and _ social 
pride towered the argument of 
danger to their children. 

“Of course, we can 
move,” declared Channing. 

“Not without taking a heavy 
loss,” answered one neighbor. 

He pointed out that the instant 
that sign went up, the value of 
every house in the neighborhood 
dropped $2,000 or $3,000. To get 
his reported $5,000 for a part of 
his lot, Partridge was picking 
right out of the pockets of the peo- 
ple in this room not less than 
$30,000 in property values. Of 
course, he didn’t get the $30,000. 
Nobody did. The whole thing was 
unjust, ruinous! 

Maybe there was a law. Chan- 
ning remembered his friend John 
Crane, chairman of the local plan- 
ning board, who ought to know all 
about such matters. He phoned 
him for an appointment. 

Crane heard his story through, 


always 


Then get a zoning law which will restrict property use 
and protect your neighborhood... 


Here’s a way to do it. 


and then reminded him of the let- 
ters the planning board had sent 
out urging citizen support of a 
rezoning ordinance covering 
Country Club Heights. What had 
Channing done about that? 

“Filed them in the wastebas- 
ket,” admitted Channing. “It was 
such a _ sensible idea that, of 
course, I knew it would carry.” 

“It failed,” said Crane dryly. 
“All the homeowners who would 
have profited by it neglected to 
show up at the planning board 
meeting, but the speculators who 
wanted to sell their land were 
there in force and made such a 
noise the proposed ordinance nev- 
er had a chance.” 

Legally, Crane explained, Chan- 
ning and his neighbors had no 
grounds for action. Of course, 
they might pool their money and 
buy Partridge out. Expensive— 
but cures always are. And even 
then, he suggested, they had bet- 
ter get their whole neighborhood 
properly zoned or the company 
would simply buy another corner 
near-by. Fire insurance, Crane 
pointed out, cost real money, and 
few men let their policies lapse a 
single day; zoning, he said, is a 
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type of free insurance which pro- 
tects home values from dangers as 
real and severe as fire, and yet peo- 
ple delay and forget or refuse to 
become interested. 

“What is ‘zoning’?” asked Chan- 
ning. 

If you, Mr. Reader, are now in- 
terested, let’s drop the hypotheti- 
cal case, and work on unvarnished 
facts. First, clear your mind of 
any suspicion that zoning is some- 
thing new. It goes back to the an- 
cient cities of India, which regu- 
lated the heights of buildings in 
accordance with street widths, or 
Augustan Rome, which restricted 
industries to certain districts. In 
modern times several German 
cities have detailed zoning regula- 
tions. England—in fact, nearly 
all the countries of Europe 
far ahead of America in this par- 
ticular respect. 

But as cities grew upward as 
well as outward, it became clear 
that the value of any piece of real 
estate was inevitably subject to 
what one’s neighbors did with 
their land. Whole residential sec- 
tions could be ruined by the in- 
trusion of a tannery, a glue fac- 
tory, or a noisy industrial plant. 
The advent of the skyscraper and 
the subway made degrees of con- 
gestion physically possible—and 
profitable for the individual land- 
owner—which were a real threat 
to health and safety. 

Health and safety—those were 
the words with which to charm 
the court! A group of far-sighted 
individuals in New York City— 
among whom were Edward M. 
Bassett, the ‘father of zoning,” 
and George McAneny, chairman 
of New York’s big World’s Fair 
—had an ordinance drawn up, 
regulating the height, area, and 
use of buildings, and use of land, 
as an extension of the police pow- 
er in the interest of health, safety, 
morals, and the general welfare. 
This first comprehensive attempt 
at zoning became a law in New 
York City in 1916. The courts up- 
held it. The idea took hold and 
spread to other cities, with new 
features. There were legal set- 
backs, but they were not many. 

Today, some 1,400 municipali- 
ties of all sizes in the United 
States have zoning laws, and the 
idea is now spreading even to the 
zoning of open country. Whether 
we call it a restriction we accept 


is 
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in order to have like protection 
from our neighbors, or think of it 
in the rather quaint terms which 
made it acceptable under the law, 
zoning has proved a most useful 
social invention in preserving hu- 
man and economic values in cities. 

The original zoning law regu- 
lated “height, area, and use of 
buildings, and use of land.’ These 
are still its main provisions. 

The height regulations of zon- 
ing did more than the architects 
to change the skylines of the 
United States’ larger cities from 
shoe-box masses to the graceful 
towers and spires of today. Prop- 
erty owners insisted upon the 
more-for-your-money bulky build- 
ing until zoning said sternly, “You 
may build sheer from the side- 
walk so many feet upward and no 
more; then you may build higher 
with appropriate setbacks, so that 
the angle of light to the street re- 
mains so-and-so.” But these reg- 
ulations are not yet severe enough 
in most 
solve the 
town-congestion 
problem. 

They are of more 
benefit to the home- 
owner. In many 
residential sections 
the height of a 
building is confined 
to 21 stories, or 
perhaps 35 feet. No 
homeowner in such 
a district will find 
his sunlight and air 


cities to 
down- 


“AN INDIVIDUALIST... 
might ruin values for 
a whole block. With val- 
ues down, even fine o!d 
homes may be forced to 
the cuction block... .” 


shut off by a near-by structure 


Area restrictions are also impor- 
tant. Formerly, the man who got 
there first could put a building's 
Walls out to the lot lines, and his 
neighbors had either to set their 
structures back or to do without 
windows. Or in a residential block 
with spacious front lawns, an in- 
dividualist might decide to build 
his garage out to the street pave- 
ment, and ruin views, appearance, 
and values for a whole block 
With values down, even fine old 
homes may be forced to the auc 
tion block. Zoning laws provide 
for a maximum percentage of land 
coverage (which may be 25 per 
cent or less in a residential neigh 
borhood), keep buildings a stated 
number of feet back from front 
lot lines. 

Most important of all is “use” 
zoning. This is based on an offi 
cial map charting at least three 
Unrestricted (some 


“use” areas. 


times called industrial) zones ad- 













































mit any type of residence, busi- 
industry except those 
prohibited in the city 
districts admit retail 
stores and similar enterprises, but 


ness, or 
totally 


Business 


bar heavy industry; a man legally 
could, but wouldn't, 
build his home there. Residential 
areas are restricted to homes and 


probably 


apartments and other uses not 
conflicting with the peace and 
safety of dwellings. It has usually 
been ruled that doctors may main- 
tain offices, schools are admissible, 
and churches and hospitals can- 
not be kept out 


0. the utmost importance to the 


homeowner are the further subdi 
visions of the residential area pro- 
vided in late zoning ordinances 

Take Tenafly, a suburb of New 
York City, as an example. Much 
of its land lies on the wooded west- 
ern slope of the Palisades, expen- 
sive to develop, but ideal for the 
estate type of home. This whole 
ection is zoned “AA Residential,” 
requiring for each home at least 
half an acre of land and a frontage 
of not less than 100 feet No 
apartment houses, stores, or gaso- 
line service stations are permitted 
in this zone. The owner is as- 
sured (so far as law can assure the 
future) that he will not be forced 
out of his home or have its value 
reduced by unsuitable develop- 
ment of near-by property. 

Zoning protection of this sort 
permits you and me to reside in 
a section cut to our purse and 
purpose, and is the best insurance 
for the neighborhood’s future yet 
discovered. It has further advan- 
tages. If in advance the top pop- 
ulation of a section is known, a 
municipality can plan streets, 
sewers, and water supply and can 
locate schools far more economi- 
cally than in areas which may 
drift from scattered single-family 


houses to dense apartment neigh- 
borhoods, or back again toward an 
industrial slum. This means gen- 
eral reduction in taxes. Adequate 
protection also invites better and 
more permanent buildings, includ- 
ing the large estates which pay 
more than their per capita share 
of municipal expenses. 

What, specifically, can you, as a 
homeowner, do to make certain 
your home is protected by zoning 
from the misfortunes or cupidity 
of your neighbors? 

First, get a zoning map (if your 
town is already zoned) and deter- 
mine just what the zoning is, not 
only for the lot on which your 
house stands, but also for the lots 
beside and behind you and across 
the street. If it is satisfactory, 
there is nothing further to do. 
Your neighborhood is insured. 

If you find, as is quite likely, 
that the zoning in your district 
would permit uses damaging to 
your property (such as apartment 
houses if you are in a neighbor- 
hood where the individual house 
is characteristic), then talk over 
the situation with your neighbors. 
When enough sentiment has been 
aroused, and preferably with the 
backing of your local planning 
board, draw up a petition to have 
the zoning map changed. This 
can be done even if a few “non- 
conforming” buildings already ex- 
ist in the area you want changed 
Zoning regulations provide that 
such buildings may continue in 
their present use, but you are pro- 
tected against any extension in 
that direction. If the nonconform- 
ing use is discontinued, it may not 
be resumed. 

If your town does not have a 
zoning ordinance, then you have 
an opportunity to do your city and 
vourself a great service by arous- 
ing fellow property owners to the 
need for zoning, and getting an 


ordinance drawn up and passed 

States differ in their enabling 
acts. The usual procedure is the 
appointment of a zoning commis- 
sion, which draws up a tentative 
zoning ordinance after confer- 
ences with groups of interested 
property owners. This tentative 
ordinance (of which a map is an 
integral part) is made the subject 
of a public hearing, and after any 
changes which seem desirable are 
included, the final ordinance is 
put up for adoption. 

If it has been carefully drawn 
and if its protective features have 
been widely publicized, there is 
usually little opposition. Owners 
of buildings which do not conform 
to the new requirements do not 


lose these buildings; the prop- 
erties stand unchanged. More- 


over, there are liberal provisions 
for amendment of the ordinance 

For instance, suppose you wish 
to build a house on a lot which 
meets all requirements, but there 
is a large shade tree on one side 
which you would like to save by 
placing your house a little far- 
ther to the right or left than the 
side-yard restrictions permit. You 
apply to the board of adjustment 
(board of appeals in some States) 
for a variance; if your neighbors 
have no objection, your request 
will probably be granted. 


Even after a satisfactory ordi- 
nance has been adopted, it may 
still be necessary, once in a while, 
to file with the local board of ad- 
justment your personal objections 
to applications for undesirable 
changes near you. But in the 
main your neighborhood insur- 
ance policy remains in effect. It 
is insurance for you both in safe- 
guarding vour pleasant surround- 
ings and in protecting the cash in- 
vestment which you have made in 
your home these many years. 


IF THE zoning in your district would permit uses damaging to your property, talk with your neighbors... have the zoning map changed.” 






Illustrations by Devitt Welsh 
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Red Ruin at Home 


By John N. Cosgrove 


Assistant to Vice-President 
American Reserve Insurance Company 


| a TOWN can be a center of 
red activity — undermining life 
and business. Your home and your 
industrial plants may be _ head- 
quarters. 

Into the school your child at- 
tends the red roots go deep, for 
“Suffer the Little Children” is the 
favorite motto of all destroyers. 
It’s easy to “get ‘em while they're 
young.” 

You helped pay the red menace 
a part of your earnings this past 
vear. You were lucky to get away 
with your life. 

The red menace, gentlemen, is: 
FIRE. 

You've read the newspaper ac- 
counts of fire statistics and 
names of the injured and the dead. 
Numbers and names. There’s no 
blood inthem. But they stand for 
people exactly like you, your wife, 
and your child ...no different. It 
is time you met some of them in 
the flesh—in the burned, blistered 
flesh of the agonized. 

You can hardly go prowling 
amid the ashes after a fire, looking 
for bodies, but you can read. 

First, fair warning! If you don’t 
like unpleasant facts, don’t read 
on. And if you don’t like to im- 
agine those you love suffering, 
skip to the next article now, be- 
cause right here at the start you're 
going to find your child at the 
scene of a mass murder. 

The newspapers called it a 
school fire, another statistic, but I 
call it mass murder. See what 
you think from this evidence. 

Your child is in his class on the 





third floor of a school building. It 
is an average day . . . the morn- 
ing dragging wearily along. Lunch 
hour can’t come soon enough. 
Suddenly there is static excite- 
ment in the room. Nervous chil- 
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It is merciless. In its cruel weke it leaves ashes 
and families that will not be comforted. Itis: FIRE! 


dren sense it. Something’s “going 
on.”’ 

Then it comes crashing 
through the building —the fire 
alarm! 

The teacher stiffens, then gives 
the command for fire drill. Ranks 
form, march out into the hall, turn 
left to the stairs as they’ve been 
taught. 

The leader, a little fellow, takes 
one look at the stairs. Smoke is 
rolling up them, flames right be- 
hind, up three flights of combusti- 
ble building interior before the 
fire-alarm echo dies away. 

This fire drill, however, is ‘‘dif- 
ferent.” Terrified, the leader turns, 
screams, and the stampede begins 
to the other stairway. 

Another class is starting down 
that stair. The rushing, hysteri- 
cal pack, your child among them, 
crashes into the orderly ranks and 
hurtles them down the stairs. 
Those in front are smashed into 
the wall at the landing of the sec- 
ond floor. They drop. 

The mass behind surges over 
them ... pounding feet crush 
their vitals, rupturing every inter- 
nal organ. Their faces mashed to 
bleeding pulp, the shapeless 
lumps lie there and die. 

And the pack goes on, reaches 
the first floor, and makes for the 
exit. Blocked! Bodies have fallen 
by the doorway. There’s a pileup. 
Even men on the outside can’t 
budge the jammed mass. 

Your child with the rest turns 
to the opposite exit. That side of 
the building is a wall of flame. 
The windows! Some run to them. 
They're barred against breakage. 

A few remember the exits in the 
basement. They run down 
heat and smoke drive them back. 

No choice but that one blocked 
exit then: Into the milling mob 
they all plunge—pulling, push- 
ing, shrieking. They get no place. 
Down they go, locked in each oth- 
er’s arms. The lucky will suffo- 
cate quickly. The rest can lie 
there for a while and watch the 
flames come. 


When it’s over—come in and 
identify your child. He's some 
where in that welter near the 
door, but you may never know for 
sure. It isn’t so easy to identify 
a human fagot without a face 

| hope that you never have 
to try it. 

Don't call a thing like that a 
school fire. Be honest and give it 


its right name mass murder 
And drag those responsible out 
into the light: public officials who 





permit inferior building construc- 
tion in defiance of codes, and neg- 
ligent parents who never .bother 
to investigate conditions under 
which their children spend six 
hours every day. 

You could hardly expect chil- 
dren to take precautions for their 
own safety. But of adults you 
might reasonably expect some 
thought for self-preservation. 

Yet last January, 125 Ameri- 
cans lay down to sleep in a death 
trap, a hotel in a Midwestern city. 

They awoke to stagger through 
curtains of smoke into the halls 
From the upper stories fear- 
crazed folk plunged to icy pave- 
ments. Firemen later had the 
horrible duty of chopping them 
out of their temporary sidewalk 
graves of ice and frozen blood. 

Others didn’t have a chance to 
jump. They fell, screaming, into 
the basement—buried under tons 
of fiery debris! 

Firemen brought the “roasts” 
who had been trapped in their 
rooms down ladders to the side- 
walk where they lay wrapped in 
tarpaulin. 

After that the city was up in 
arms demanding an investigation. 
That was the wrong time. The 
grim reaper must have laughed a 
grisly laugh when he filled out his 
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box score for that fire: DEATH 
19; LIFE 0. 

Bad as they are, most killers 
have a streak of pity—but not the 
red killer, fire. 

Not long ago a young couple 
who put “front” above everything 
picked their first home ... and 
their last 

“We've found a simply darling 
apartment,” the bride confided to 
her friends. “Four rooms—-and 
the house is in that lovely English 
style. Of course, our place is in 
the rear, but there’s really plenty 
of tight and I know you'll love it.” 

She was right. Her friends did 
like the place. They were enthu 
siastic when they came for bridge 

“It’s so substantial,” they all 


agreed. 


GS ranpinc IN THE hot ashes 
of that “substantial” apartment 
building one morning a few weeks 
later, a fireman removed his hel- 
met, wiped his forehead, and mut- 
tered to a comrade: “Don't see 
how they get away with it. That 
place was nothing but match wood 
under the brick veneer.” 

“Sure went fast,” his compan- 
ion agreed. “Lucky we got every- 
body out but that young girl in 
the top rear. Jensen and Macdon- 
ald found her. Guess they felt 
pretty bad.” 

“T should say they did! Jensen 
told me when he and Mac picked 
her up, the skin of her arms and 
legs came right off in their hands 
and the raw body fell back to the 
floor. Mac almost keeled over. 
I'd hate the job of breaking the 
news to her husband. . . just mar- 
ried, I understand.” 

That was an indoor job, catch- 
ing a young woman in the rear of 
a combustible apartment building 
and roasting her alive. But the 
red fury isn’t strictly an indoor 
worker. It takes victims right on 
the sidewalks of big cities. 

A high-school boy left classes 
for lunch. Fate timed his steps, 
put him in front of a dry-cleaning 
establishment when a roar sent 
plate-glass windows spraying out. 

That boy might as well have 
been put in a cement mixer filled 
with razor blades. They buried 
him in a covered casket. Even 
his parents didn’t see the remains. 

At the scene of the accident two 
husky cops held a screaming tat- 
tered madman who came running 
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out of the store, seared from head 
to foot, a human blister of pain. 

“He was beggin’ me to shoot 
him,” one of the policemen said 
later, “and believe it or not, I had 
half a mind to.” 

That would have been the mer- 
ciful thing to do. The man died 
raving, hours later in a hospital. 
His last moments weren't eased 
by the realization that he was 
guilty of taking a boy’s life in ad- 
dition to his own through care- 
lessness and deliberate defiance of 
the laws for handling cleaning 
fluid. 

Terrible? Certainly. But these 
stories so far have told only of 
fire's minor jobs. Here’s one on 
how it ravaged a town, wiped it 
right off the map! 

The red fury craftily picked a 
town dependent on one factory. 
Then systematically it sent in its 
red agents to sabotage that plant. 

The first agent to burrow in was 
deadly inflammable material used 
in the manufacturing processes. 
The rest of the plot was made easy 
by the owner’s criminal disregard 
for law. He ignored the rules for 
safe construction and erected infe- 
rior buildings to house hazardous 
processes, involving deadly mate- 
rials. He bought obsolete electri- 
cal equipment and saved a little 
money by having it installed in 
defiance of regulations. 

A shred of conscience persuaded 
him to supply protection for his 
workers and his own business by 
providing an inadequate sprinkler 
system. It was a bargain—and 
the owner saved a little more 
money. 

Then the red agents ganged up 
on him, struck with terrible speed. 
Dangerous chemicals ignited from 
a spark in one of the unsafe elec- 
trical machines. An explosion fol- 
lowed and the tinderbox building 
was an inferno. 

The workman who touched off 
the tragedy rushed out of the 
place—a mass of flame, blindly 
running anywhere for escape. 
Fire leaped from one building to 
another. . . and another. Sprin- 
klers opened and helped—but not 
much. That’s where some money 
was saved, remember? 

Like rapid cannon fire, explo- 
sions boomed as the spreading 
blaze found stores of inflammables 
throughout the plant. Firemen 
attached hose lines to the nearest 








hydrant no pressure. The 
tried a second hydrant, still no 
pressure. Finally a third hydrant 
1,000 feet away, delivered. To 
late. The place was a shambles. 

A town’s progress halted that 
day when half a million dollars lay 
in the ashes of that manufactur 
ing plant. The charred wreckage 
symbolized lost jobs and the de 
spair of families depending on 
them. When the workers moved 
on, business went with them. Thx 
town remains, dead. 

We could go on citing endless 
examples of the senseless sacri 
fice of human life and the destruc- 
tion of property. But let’s do 
something about it besides talk. 

What? First of all, realize this: 
It’s your town I’ve been talking 
about. . . . No matter where you 
live, it’s your town! 

Before you become a charred 
item in the obituaries, please real- 
ize that you owe it to yourself, 
your family, and your community 
to drive fire out as you would 
death in any form. 

How long would you stand for 
polluted drinking water, crawling 
with death? Not for an instant 
would you have it piped into your 
home, your office, your plant, your 
child’s school. Then don’t stand 
for fire’s red agents creeping into 
the very same places. Get busy. 


Vou DON’T HAVE to start from 
scratch. In almost every civilized 
community, experts have diag- 
nosed fire problems, have deter- 
mined what needs to be done to 
halt the red fury before it strikes. 
Your mayor or chamber of com- 
merce has their report. 

In the United States the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters 
has done the work.* Turn to the 
pages of their report headed “Rec- 
ommendations.” Read them. 

Think back to the school fire, 
the hotel disaster, the young bride, 
the high-school boy. Ask yourself 
what you as a citizen, what you 
as a member of a Rotary Club, 
can do to stop that sort of cold- 
blooded killing. 

I won’t suggest anything fur- 
ther. You have the solution in 
your hands, those recommenda- 
tions. Your conscience must carry 
on from here. 


*For cities of 20,000*or over; in smaller 
urban communities, the service is rend- 
ered by inspection and-rating bureaus 
having jurisdiction.—EbDs. 
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By MUPowers 


EFORE the days of licensed and reg- 
ulated small-loan companies, in almost 
every industrial community of the 
United States there were lenders of 
noney in sums of $50 or less who 
charged 10 percent for two weeks, or 
intil pay day. Even today, in all States, 
there are thousands of men and women 
who, in an emergency, would gladly pay 
$2.50 for a $25 loan until pay day if they 
could not get the loan at a lower rate. 
They would be grateful to the lender 
and they would come back when the 
need arose again. That is what they are 
doing every day in Texas, Oklahoma, 
Washington, Georgia, Alabama, and in 
several other States, where 240 percent 
a year is a common charge. 

There is no excuse today, however, 
for such high rates anywhere. A gen- 
eration ago, when the big business of 
small loans became a scandal, social 
agencies found that such services could 
be rendered at much reduced costs to 
the borrower if the business were 
brought out into the open and rigidly 
controlled by the State. The present 
small-loan law, now in force in 29 of 
the 48 States is the result. The best 
small-loan companies actually asked for 
regulation. 

In West Virginia we have small-loan 
companies in about 15 of our 55 coun- 
ties. (My business is located in Beckley, 
where I am President of the Rotary 
Club.) The rural population of the other 
counties have little need of such serv- 
ices. Most of the legislators are more 
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familiar with the efforts of the 
Federal Government to. subsi- 
dize farmers than they are with 
the needs of an industrial pop 
ulation. As they lack complete knowl- 
edge, at every session of our State Leg- 
islature the small-loan business is sub- 
jected to attack on the ground that 
charges are too high. 

Two years ago a State Senate commit- 
tee had under consideration a bill to re- 
duce the rate in West Virginia to 2 per- 
cent per month, a rate which everyone 
in the business knows is too low to per- 
mit us to make the small loans we are 
supposed to make. Things were going 
very badly, because too many questions 
had been asked to which no satisfactory 
replies had been made. So, in despera- 
tion, I took that committee inside my 
office, so to speak, and showed the mem- 
bers with the utmost frankness exactly 
what the licensed small-loan business is. 
I answered every question. I explained 
that my average loan cost was about 
$10. I itemized this $10, showing what 
it cost per loan for salaries, automobile, 
telephone, taxes, etc. I showed that I 
made a gross return of $12.80 per loan, 
and that the $2.80-per-loan net profit was 
not a greater return on the invested 
capital than any merchant expects to 
make in furniture, hardware, grocer- 
ies, or photographic supplies. 

As a result of this demonstration and 
other investigations it had made, the 
committee decided to let the rate stand, 
but had a resolution passed _ instruct- 
ing the Commissioner of Banking to 
investigate the small-loan business in 
the State and report to the Senate. This 
is the gist of the Commissioner's find- 
ings: 

“It is a pleasure to lift the veil of 
secrecy and allow the small-loan indus- 
try to stand forth in its true light as an 
alert, modern, efficiently managed in- 
dustry which has made a success in its 
chosen field by careful and painstaking 
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analysis of fundamental practices. By 
long experience it has demonstrated 
that the harsh measures with regard to 
collection practices which prevailed in 
the pre-law days are not good business 
practices and they have for the most 
part been eliminated 

“If we compare a small-loan company 
with a commercial bank, the contrast is 
rather striking. Let us suppose a loan 
by the bank of $3,000 on a 90-day basis 
for one vear involves four separate 
transactions. The security might need 
attention only once. But for the small- 
loan company, 60 $50 loans might 
have to be made; and payments would 
involve 1,440 operations. The chief 
basis of extending credit in this field is 
character, and character cannot be ap- 
praised at a glance, as can stocks or 
bonds. Credit files, employment rec- 
ords, and family connections must be 
checked thoroughly. The only small 
thing about the business is the size of 


the loan.” 


Tavs the Commissioner shows that to 
operate a small-loan company success 
fully requires infinite patience with per 
sons who do not understand the value 
of promptness in meeting obligations. 
With many a customer the fact that he 
does not have enough money to meet his 
payments is sufficient excuse for doing 
nothing about it. A lender, 
cannot sit idly by and assume that 


however, 


everything is all right. If he does, he 
may find that the borrower has moved 
to parts unknown. 

Last year I made 1,649 loans averag 
ing $72.81. The average gross return 
was $9.76, and the cost $9.46. Thus I 
made 30 cents per loan. That is 2% 
cents per month per loan. But I made 
10.51 percent on an average investment 
of $88,912. Where did the money come 
from? It came from the loans which 
were carried over from the previous 
year. Thus for the year I made an av- 
erage net return of one cent per day 
per customer. That helps to explain 
why no company can make any profit 
on loans of $100 or less at a rate as low 
as 2 percent per month. Such a rate 
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sounds high to men who are accus 


tomed to commercial-bank rates on 


large, secured loans, repayable at one 
time. But on small, unsecured loans, re- 
payable in installments, the costs per 
dollar loaned are far higher 

One of the costs is taxes. Last vear I 
made 1,649 loans, and paid in taxes, not 


including income taxes, $825.70. This is 
equal to about 50 cents for each loan 
put on my books last year, yet the bor- 
rowings of 28 customers out of every 
100 averaged $14.10, and yielded a gross 
Thus, in 464 cases 


collected it if I 


return of 50 cents 
I loaned my money, 
could, and paid the entire gross return 
in taxes 

A few weeks ago, when I saw Rosa J., 
colored, aged 55, widow, drawing State 
compensation of $30 a month, sitting in 
my waiting room, I told my clerk to see 
what she wanted She wanted to see 
me. 

“Mr. Powers,” said Rosa, “I’se full of 
troubles. I got my check, an’ I cashed 
it, an’ I los’ the money. I went home 
an’ I cried an’ cried, an’ I prayed an’ 
prayed; an’ while I was a-prayin’ de 
Lord He said, ‘Rosa, why you bein’ so 
foolish? Go right up to Mr. Powers an’ 
get yvo'self some money,’ an’ I said, 
Thank you, dear Jesus,’ and, Mr. Pow- 
Whether Rosa 


had divine guidance or not, she was in 


ers, I wants to get $30.” 


the right place and in less time than it 
has taken me to tell vou about it, Rosa 


was gone from my office with her $30, 


‘ 


leaving in my possession her plain, un- 


secured note 


\ coal miner, white, age about 26, 
came to me recentl\ I knew him to be 
honest and reliable. His sister had a 


new baby and was not getting along 
well. Her husband was without funds 
or the ability to get them, and an opera- 


tion was necessary. This man told me 





that $25 would do him a lot of good, so 
I gave him $25 on his plain note for a 
possible gross profit of 88 cents. The 
three banks in Beckley had about 10 
million dollars in assets, but from the 
banks this man could not get a dollar. 
I cast no reflections on the banks; they 
cannot take the risks that I take. I 
mention this case only to show how con- 
structive a small loan may be in an 
emergency. 

John P., colored, burst into my office 
the other day and said, “Mr. Powers, I 
has to have $15 right now.” I said, 
“Wait a minute, John; why all the ex- 
citement?,”” to which he replied, “My 
cousin is visiting me, and we've had a 
car wreck, and he has a cut in his head 
which the doctor says must have six 
stitches, and he won’t sew a stitch until 
we get some money.” 

I said, “Well, John, whose cousin is 
this?,” to which he replied, “Come now, 
Mr. Powers, don’t give me no foolish- 
ness; I’se in a hurry, an’ you know I’se 
gonter pay you back.” I did know it, 
and I gave him $15, on his plain note, 
at a charge of 53 cents for one month. 


Tie licensed small-loan business is in 
about the same position as the utilities. 
The Department of Banking has the 
power to examine our offices and to 
recommend a lowered rate to the Legis- 
lature, aS was the case last year in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

My average profit is 10.72 percent. 
For many licensed lenders the rate is 
lower. If anyone wonders why, let him 
consider the risks. For example, I re- 
cently loaned a local man $50 on his 
furniture. This loan would have grossed 
me $5.25 for five months, which is $2 
net return, or 40 cents a month, if I 
could have collected principal and _ in- 


terest. But the borrower’s second pay- 


ment came to me from Cripple Cree 
Colorado, with a note saying that as 
soon as he got a job in Colorado, he 


would send me some money. Another 
borrower’s second payment came from 
New Orleans, and the only address | 
have for him is “General Delivery 
What am I going to do about him if he 
fails to pay? 

I loaned a man in Macalpin on a car 
and his first payment came from Maca 
pin; the second from Staunton, Vi 
ginia; the third from Harrisonburg, Vir- 
ginia; and he’s getting farther away 
every time. If I never hear from him 
again, where shall I look for him? 


GS prakiNG of losses, eight of my cus 
tomers who work in the mines were 
killed within 80 days. Two of the loans 
have been paid. The families of the 
others have furniture on which I have 
liens; but if the widows and children 
have nothing but furniture, as is almost 
invariably the case, they need it more 
than I do. I do not harass these wid 
ows; I do what js best for the loan busi- 
ness as a whole. I charge off the debts 
and forget them. That is what most of 
the licensed lenders do. They take pos- 
session of the furniture only after they 
are convinced that the delinquent bor- 
rower is a cheat. This does not happen 
in more than one case out of 100. Com- 
pare that with repossessions of second- 
hand cars, sold on installments, which 
last year were above 17 percent. 

In conclusion, let me quote our State 
Commissioner of Banking. After an in- 
vestigation lasting two years, he says 
that the lenders who are licensed under 
the Uniform Small-Loan Law are in “a 
thoroughly law-abiding industry, jeal- 
ous of its good name, and anxious to 
maintain the friendship and well-being 
of its customers.” 











| SMALL LoAN LAWS or THE UniTED STATES | 


THIS MAP is as of May I, 1940. It and the explana- 
tion below are adapted from ‘Small Loan Laws of 
the United States,'' by Le Baron R. Foster, of the 
Pollak Foundation, Newton, Massachusetts. 
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THERE are several borderline States. 
efficacy of regulation changes constantly, even in 
States where the laws are unchanged. The dates 
are the years in which small-loan laws were first 
enacted. Notes: (1) Oregon's $1 minimum charge 
encourages the making of $10 loans at very high 
rates: and, as in Missouri, there is objectionable 
lending under the motor-vehicle finance act. (2) 
Failure of the Ohio law to restrict licensees to small 
loans makes trouble. 
regulate auto loans, but recent vigorous prosecu- 
tions promise improvements. (4) Missouri has high- 
rate auto lending largely because a charge for 
insurance may be made without issuing a policy. 
(5) The Hawaiian small-loan law is sound, although 
very little business is done under it. (6) Florida's 
law covers only counties with large population, and 
law lacks essential features. 
Nebraska, Colorado, and New Mexico are defec- 
tive in many ways. They bring in new capital, but 
they do not keep out very high rate lenders. (8) 
New Hampshire's rate is marginal. There is rela- 
tively little lending, legal or illegal. (9) In some 
of the white States on the so, ong example, Vir- 
ginia and Arizona—borrowers ha 

than in others, because of comparatively lax super- 
vision of licensees. : 


— Ne 


the 


Moreover, 


(3) Kentucky has failed to 


(7) The laws of W 


ve less protection 
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The Way Rotary Works 








HE ESSENCE of Rotary Interna- 
yal is in the individual Rotarian. 
What he thinks and does makes what 
» call “Rotary.” For the maintenance 
his ideals and the accomplishment of 

s activities, we have an organization. 
So our organization starts with 214,000 
Rotarians. We see them organized into 

ver 5,000 Rotary Clubs, with Club of- 

ers and Committees, Club meetings 
1d Assemblies. Then we see these 
5,000 Clubs united as Rotary Interna- 
tional. 

Then we see the delegates from the 
Clubs assembled in annual convention 
to reaffirm the ideals of the individual 
Rotarians and encourage their activi- 
ties. In the conduct of the Convention, 
there is a Committee to organize the 
Convention and arrange its program. 
That Committee is called the Conven- 
tion Committee. There is a Committee 
to recognize the validity of the designa- 
tion of their delegates by the Clubs. 
That is the Credentials Committee. To 
supervise the casting of ballots in ballot 
boxes in the election of Officers, there 
is an Election Arrangements Commit- 
tee. To assist the delegates in deciding 
what action they want to take on what 
are known as Enactments and Resolu- 
tions, there is an advisory body known 
as the Council on Legislation. 

As the Clubs, through their delegates, 
cannot remain continuously in conven- 
tion, they have created a Constitution 
and By-Laws and established a Board 
of Directors to be their administrative 
body between Conventions and have 
created officers to assist in the adminis- 
trative work. Those officers are the 
President, the Secretary, the Treasurer, 
and the District Governors, and the Of- 
ficers and the members of the General 
Council in Great Britain and Ireland. 
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They have also provided for 
various Committees to assist 
the Board in its administrative 
work, and the Board has pro- 
vided a staff of secretarial as- 
sistants to the General Secre- 
tary to constitute the Secretariat 
of the organization. 

In the organization of the united 
Clubs, which is known as Rotary In- 
ternational, the President, the three 
Vice-Presidents and the other ten mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors, and the 
Secretary and the Treasurer are consid- 
ered the General Officers of the organ- 
ization. The District Governors and the 
Rotary International Representatives in 
Great Britain and Ireland, and the Offi- 
cers of their General Council, together 
with the General Officers, are known 
as the International Officers—that is to 
say, they are all officers of Rotary In- 
ternational, 16 of them with general 
responsibilities and the rest with Dis- 
trict or Regional responsibilities. 

To facilitate the administrative work 
of the Board of Directors and its help- 
ful service to them, the Clubs many 
years ago decided that they should be 
grouped together in what are known as 
Districts. Each such group of Clubs 
nominates a member of one of the Clubs 
to be the Governor (or Rotary Inter- 
national Representative) in that District 
and he is elected by the Convention 
to be the Governor (or the Rotary In- 
ternational Representative) in that Dis- 
trict under the supervision of the Board 
of Directors. Each District Governor 
assembles early in his year of service 
the officers of all the Clubs in his Dis- 
trict for a conference on Club activities 
and welfare. This is known as the Dis- 
trict Assembly. Also, for the purpose of 
promoting acquaintance and fellowship 
and successful operation of the Clubs, 
he assembles all the Rotarians of the 
District together in what is known as 
the District Conference. The District 
Conference is not a legislative body, but 
may adopt recommendations to the 
Clubs upon matters of importance in its 
District and upon matters submitted to 
it by the Rotary International Board. 
In general, it is an advisory body. 
Usually it is at this District Conference 
that designated electors from the Clubs 
of the District make their nomination 
of the Governor for the ensuing year. 

Rotary has always been something 
unique—unique in its emphasis on the 
service ideal, unique in its basis of mem- 
bership in a Rotary Club, unique in its 
insistence upon attendance at Club 








meetings, and in various other ways 


The world-wide general administrative 
organization of the united Clubs is 
unique. There is no other organization 
in the world exactly like it. While the 
united Clubs in convention have estab 
lished a Constitution and By-Laws and 
even prescribed a standard Club Consti 
tution, and while there is a Board of 
Directors for Rotary International, 
which for 30 years has been known as 
a governing administrative body, there 
has never been any exercise of a police 
power over the member Clubs nor any 
judiciary to try cases or to interpret and 
apply what may be considered the laws 
of the organization. It has been left to 
each individual Club to study the Ro- 
tary International Constitution and By 
Laws and its own Constitution and, in 
good faith, interpret and apply and im- 
plement its provisions in the operation 
of the Club. It is really remarkable, 
with so many Clubs in so many coun- 
tries, that there has been such faithful 
and uniform interpretation of and ad 
herence to the provisions of the Consti- 
tution and By-Laws. 

Rotary International, as an organiza 
tion, is merely the composite of the 
more than 5,000 Rotary Clubs in ap- 
proximately 60 different countries. It 
is the Clubs that are the members of Ro- 
tary International. The individual Ro- 
tarians are not members of Rotary In- 
ternational, but of their respective Ro 
tary Clubs. The individual Rotarians, 
and consequently the Clubs, are held 
together by mutual understanding and 
friendship and by an acceptance of the 
service ideal and the Objects of Rotary. 

This union of Clubs, known as Rotary 
International (with its Convention, 
Board of Directors, Officers, Committees, 
etc.), exists for the purpose of encour: 
aging, promoting, extending, and super- 
vising Rotary throughout the world, and 
also to coérdinate and generally direct 
the activities of the united Clubs or cer- 
tain groups of them. 

In its locality each member Club is 
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practically autonomous under its Con- 
stitution and the Constitution and By- 
Laws of Rotary International. It must 
do the things specified in those docu 
ments, but it has a considerable degree 
of latitude as to how it will do them. 
For example, it must meet every week, 
but whether it will meet for breakfast 
or luncheon or dinner, or whether it 
will meet without the service of a meal, 
is not prescribed by these documents. 
It is practically a universal custom that 
Rotary Clubs do meet to eat and in most 
countries undoubtedly most of them 
meet at noontime. Each Club must 
have certain officers and Directors, but 
just how they shall be chosen is some- 
thing for the Club to determine. Here 
again, by common consent, there ap 
pears to be a general uniformity as to 
the procedure by Clubs in choosing of.- 
ficers. Each Club must have a member 
ship based upon the classification sys 
tem of one man from each business 01 
professional service to the locality, but 
only the Club can determine who will 
be invited to membership and exactly 
what classification will be given to each 
member. Each Club is under a moral 
obligation to send delegates to the in 
ternational Convention and to the Con 
ference of its District, but whom it will 
send as the delegate or delegates is for 
the decision of the Club. It is the gen 
eral understanding that each Club will 
have some form of activity in its lo 
cality, but in just what field of service 
to the community it will be active is 
something for decision by the Club. 
Without elaborating this thought fur- 
ther, it is apparent that while the united 
Clubs have pledged themselves to what 
is basically a uniform program, they 
have retained a large degree of autono 
my in the carrying out of that program 

In 1910 the delegates from the 16 
existing Clubs met in convention and 
pledged their Clubs to membership in 
a union or association. They established 
certain rules and regulations under 
which that union or association should 
be conducted and as to the manner in 
which all the individual member Clubs 
would conduct themselves. Each Ro- 
tary Club that has joined the union or 
association has made a similar pledge. 
At each annual Convention, the dele- 
gates of each of the 16 original Clubs 
and other Clubs that have joined the 
union have assembled and modified or 
expanded those rules and regulations. 
All provisions of the Constitution and 
By-Laws and of the standard Club Con 
stitution have been established by the 
vote in convention of the delegates of 
the member Clubs of the organization. 
The General Officers, the District Gov- 
ernors, and Club officers, also, who are 
endeavoring to put into effect or con- 
tinue in effect the provisions of the Con 
stitution and By-Laws and the Club 
Constitution, are doing so merely be- 
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cause they have a mandate from the 
united Clubs to do so. 


The Convention and Council 

The highest authoritative body in the 
organization is the delegates of Rotary 
Clubs assembled in their annual Con- 
vention, where they receive reports 
from the Officers of Rotary _ Inter- 
national, consider Amendments to the 
Constitution and By-Laws of Rotary In- 
ternational and the standard Club Con 
stitution, consider Resolutions dealing 





To encourage and foster the ideal of 
service as a basis of worthy enterprise and, 
in particular, to encourage and r: 

(1) The development of acquaintance as 
an opportunity for service, 

(2) High ethical standards in business 
and professions, the recognition of the 
worthiness of all useful occupations, and the 
dignifying by each Rotarian of his occupa- 
tion as an opport to serve society. 

3) The application of the ideal of serv- 
ice every Rotarian to his personal, busi- 
ness, and community life, 

wil The advancement of international un- 
derstanding, iil, and peace through a 
world fellowship of business and professional 
men united in the ideal of service. 


with matters of common concern not 
covered in the Constitution and By- 
Laws, and elect the international Of- 
ficers for the ensuing year. The dele- 
gates also listen to an inspirational and 
educational program related to Rotary 
and participate in various group dis- 
cussion assemblies for the exchange of 
ideas and experiences. 

As a legislative assembly of several 
thousand persons is too large to be an 
effective, deliberative body, the Clubs 
have created a Council on Legislation 
based upon having a representative of 
the Clubs of each District with a certain 
number of members-at-large and mem- 
bers representing non-Districted Clubs. 
This Council considers Proposed Amend- 
ments to the Constitution and By-Laws 
of Rotary International, and the Consti- 
tution of the Rotary Clubs, and such 
Resolutions as may have been proposed 
for consideration by the Convention, 
and recommends to the delegates in con 
vention the action which that body 
should take, in the Council’s opinion. 


The International Assembly 

This Assembly, composed basically of 
the Incoming District Governors, with 
the General Officers and Committee 
Chairmen of the current year, is held 
for the purpose of planning coéper 
atively the work and activities of Ro 
tary International and its member Clubs 
for the ensuing year. In this Assembly 
those who have had a lesser experience 
in the administration of Rotary Inter 
national have an opportunity to learn 
from those who have had more experi- 
ence in dealing with the sort of prob- 





lems that year after year confr 
leaders in Rotary. The Assembly is not 
part of the Convention, but is usua 
held in or close to the Convention city 
so that participants in the Assembly 
may also attend the Convention with the 
least expense and loss of time. 


The Board of Directors 

The Board of Directors of Rotary In 
ternational is composed of 14 members, 
13 of whom are elected annually by the 
Convention—namely, the President, five 
Directors nominated by the Clubs in the 
United States (one Nominee being s 
lected by the delegates from the Clubs 
in each of the five zones in the United 
States), one nominated by the Clubs in 
Great Britain and Ireland, one non 
nated by the Clubs in Canada and New 
foundland, and five from other parts of 
the world nominated by the Board of 
Directors of the preceding year. These 
13 men, with the Immediate Past Presi- 
dent as the 14th member, have been 
given by the Clubs the control and man.- 
agement of the affairs and funds of Ro 
tary International, and the Clubs have 
told the Board that its action as a gov 
erning administrative body shall be 
final, subject only to appeal to a Con 
vention of Rotary International. 

The Board has been charged by the 
Clubs with the duty of doing whatever 
may be necessary for the furtherance 
of the purposes of Rotary International, 
the attainment of the Objects of Ro- 
tary, the study and teaching of its fun- 
damentals, the preservation of its ideals, 
its ethics, and its unique features of or- 
ganization, and its world extension. 

The Board meets usually three times 
a year, in July, January, and June. 
There is an Executive Committee of the 
Board to which the Clubs have author- 
ized the Board to delegate some of its 
powers. The meetings of the Executive 
Committee are usually midway between 
the meetings of the Board. 


The President and Vice-Presidents 


The President presides at the Inter- 
national Assembly and at the Conven- 
tion and at all meetings of the Board 
during his term of office. As its chief 
executive, he supervises the work and 
activities of Rotary International, usu 
ally maintains an office in his home city 
and also maintains an office in connec- 
tion with the Central Office of the Sec- 
retariat in Chicago. He is an ex-officio 
member of all Committees of Rotary 
International, except the Nominating 
Committee for President, and attends 
many of the Committee meetings. He 
usually arranges to visit many Regional 
and District Conferences, intercity Club 
meetings, ete. 

Rotary International has a First, a 
Second, and a Third Vice-President, se- 
lected by the Board of Directors from 
within its own membership. In addi- 
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tion to serving as Directors, the Vice- 
residents are ready to take the place 
the President in any emergency. 


The Secretary and Treasurer 

When the association was first 
formed, the Clubs declared the Secre- 

ry to be the active managing officer 

the organization, under the supervi- 
sion of the President and the control of 
the Board of Directors. The present in- 
cumbent of that office has always in- 
terpreted the mandate to manage as per- 
mission to serve. The growth and the 
evelopment of the organization and the 
instructions of the Board of Directors 
have necessitated a secretarial staff of 
ibout 150 persons to give service to the 
Board, the President, District Gover- 
nors, Committees, the Assembly, the 
Convention, the District Conferences, 
the District Assemblies, and the Clubs. 
\lost of the staff are at the Central Of- 
fice in Chicago. Some are at the Con- 
tinental European Office in Zurich, 
Switzerland; some at the Middle Asia 
Office in Bombay, India; and a few are 
in the field. The Secretariat work at 
the Central Office comprises three divi- 
sions: the Administrative Division, in- 
cluding the Executive, Fiscal, and Of- 
fice Services Departments and several 


sections; the division for service to 
Governors and Clubs and extension in 
the Americas with its departments and 
ections; the division for service to 
Governors and Clubs and extension in 
lurope, Africa, Asia, and Oceania. Asso- 
ciated with these divisions is the maga- 
zine office division with its Editorial 
and Business Departments, under the 
control of the Magazine Committee. 
The Treasurer is elected by the dele- 
gates at the annual Convention and has 
custody of and disburses the funds of 
Rotary International in the manner 
prescribed by the Board. He is ex- 
officio a member of the Investment Com- 
mittee. He reports to the Board period- 
ically and to the annual Convention. 


Standing and Advisory Committees 
The Board has the benefit of the ad- 
vice of various standing Committees 
which are appointed by the President, 
with duties or terms of reference as set 
forth in Article XII of the Rotary Inter- 
national By-Laws. One of the most im- 
portant of the standing Committees is 
the Finance Committee, which closely 
watches the income and expenditures of 
the organization and prepares the an- 
nual budget. Another is the Aims and 
Objects Committee, with each member 
having his respective special responsi- 
bility—namely, the Chairman, education 
in Rotary; one member, Club Service; 
one member, Vocational Service; one 
member, Community Service; and one 
member, International Service. The 
Magazine Committee and the Nominat- 
ing Committee for President are also 
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important Committees. In fact, all the 
Committees are important. 


There are several Regional Advisory 


Committees. There is one for Europe, 
Northern Africa, and the Eastern Medi- 
terranean countries This Committee 


helps the Board by advising it on mat- 
ters in that region There is also a 
Canadian Advisory Committee and a 


South American Advisory Committee. 


Area Administration 

The Rotary International Constitution 
provides for area administration—that 
is, the Clubs in two or more contiguous 
Districts may be united together in such 
an administration, with the approval of 
both the Board and the annual Conven- 
tion. No area administration has been 
established under this provision, but the 
Districts in Great Britain and Ireland 
are united in a manner that is quite 
similar to an area administration. The 
Rotary International Representatives in 
the 17 Districts in that area, together 
with a President, a Vice-President, a Sec- 
retary, and a Treasurer, and the Imme- 
diate Past President, form the General 





He is the friendly counsellor and ad 


visor of the Clubs in his home District 


The Rotary Foundation 


One of the elements of the orgat a 
tion which is somewhat sepa 
but is nevertheless an integral p t o 
Rotary International i f tota 
Foundation The 1927 Convention 
adopted an Amendment to the Const 
tution of Rotary International e 
ing an endowment, known as the Rotary 
Foundation, which provides for the 
Board to receive contributions of mone 
or property for the accomp!| shment of 
the purposes of Rotary International 
and/or the encouragement and fostering 
of the Objects of Rotary Plat are be 
ing made for the raising of 2 million 
dollars for the Rotary Foundation 

* * * 

In view of the wide extent of world 
territory which Rotary nternationa 
embraces, the differences in custo 


and practices, the barrier of many lan 
yuages, the length of time it take tor 


rf 


communication between us and for us 


to assemble together, it would appeat 
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PRESENT at the July pen | of Rotary’s 1940-41 Board were these Officers and Directors 
lé 


(seated left to right) Imme 


First Vice-President Allison Ware, Chico, Calif., 


ate Past President Walter D. Head, Montclair, N. J., U.S.A 


U.S.A.: President Armando de Arruda Pe! 


eira, Sao Paulo, Brazil; Third Vice-President Cesar D. Andrade, Guayaquil, Ecuador; Director 


C. Albert Oulton, SasKatoon, Sask., Canada; 


Perry, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A.; Directors Samuel 
seph R. Sandifer, Hendersonville, N. C., U.S.A.; 


(standing left to right) Secretary Chesley R 
a wa fJennett, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A.; Jo 


Jeff H. Williams, Chickasha, Okla.; Harold 


I. Covault, Lorain, Ohio, U.S.A. Unable to attend were Directors Rich ird R. Currie, Joha 
nesburg, South Africa; Angus S. Mitchell, Melbourne, Australia; Carlos Sanchez Mejorada 
Pachuca, Mexico; C. J. Steiger, Zurich, Switzerland; Treasurer Rufus F. Chapin, Chicago, I! 


Council, which directly supervises the 
Clubs and generally administers Rotary. 


The District Governor 

The District Governor (in Great 
Britain and Ireland, the Rotary Interna- 
tional Representative in the District) is 
probably the most important officer in 
the entire Rotary organization. He is 
nominated by the Clubs of his District 
and elected by the Clubs of the world 
assembled in convention. He is an of- 
ficer of Rotary International. He repre- 
sents the organization in his District. 


that through the years we have been 
wonderfully successful in keeping the 
machinery of Rotary relatively simple 
in operation. As an international o1 
ganization, Rotary stands alone, a great 
experiment in human relations which 
has met with phenomenal success for 
30 years. Whether it will continue to 
live and serve, increasing in prestige, 
influence, and usefulness, rests with the 
individual Rotarians and their respec- 
tive Clubs, and particularly with those 
who find themselves in positions of 
leadership in the movement. 
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N CHRISTMAS DAY, 1939, King 


George VI in an address to all the British 
Commonwealths quoted from a book of 
poem called The Gate of the Year. It 
comforts me somewhat to know I no 
one, not even the late Lord Tweedsn ir, 
could “spot” the passage Certainly I 
could not Well, it was discovered and 
reported later that the poem was writ- 
ten by an English poet, Louise Haskins; 
it Opens tne volume mentioned wove 
Ilere it is; for it should interest all to 
now that this obscure little poem 
hould have attracted the attention of 
the King and that he should have given 
it prominence and increased circulation 


by quoting it The poem Is named 


GOD KNOWS 

And I said to the man who stood 
at the gate of the year: “Give me 
a light that | 
the unknown.’ 

And he replied 

“Go out into the darkness and put 
your Hand of God. 
That better than 
light and safer than a known way.” 


may tread safely into 


hand into the 


shall be to you 


So I went forth, and finding the 
Hand of God, trod gladly into the 
night And He led me towards the 


hills and the breaking of day in the 
lone East 

So heart bestill: 
What need our little life 
Our human life to know, 

lf God hath comprehension? 
In all the dizzy strife 
Of things both 


God hideth His 


h igh and low, 


inte ntion. 


God knows. His will 


Is best The stretch of years 
Which wind ahead, so dim 
To our imperfect vision, 


ire clear to God. Our fears 


Lie premature : In Him 


1 me hath fu pro sion 
Thre rest unt 
God moves to ft the eil 
ro ( n patte t eves 
Wire as the sweeter fe ires 
Of Life’s stern face we hail 
iar be jond all SUPTMLIUSE 
God's thought around His crea- 
fures 
Our mind shall fill. 
Now, some years ago, I said in print 


that the surest road to oblivion was to 
be a Canadian poet. My 
to tell the truth, 


a sad situation by 


object in say- 
ing that was not only 


but also to remedy 
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calling attention to it. I was gratified 
by being rebuked by some editorials in 
Canadian newspapers. This pleased me, 
because I love Canada with all my heart, 
and I want the nation to be proud of her 
poets. I cannot be sure that the royal 
acclaim given to one of them had any 
reference to these editorials; but I am 
glad the King quoted from a poet living 
in Canada. For Canada should be proud 
of her poets, living and dead. 
* * * 


In the last number of THE RorTariAn, 
in speaking of the new book on South 
America, The East Coast of South Amer- 
ica, by Sydney A. Clark, I called atten- 
tion to the total eclipse of the sun which 
will occur October 1, visible on the coast 
of Brazil. Now, as I am always glad to 
increase the interest of my readers in 
events celestial as well as terrestrial, let 
me urge them to put down on their 
calendars the date Armistice Day, No- 
vember 11; then will occur a 
Transit of Mercury. On that day, take 
from patriotic exercises and 
observa- 


because 


time out 
walk, not run, to the nearest 
tory, and see through the telescope the 
little planet travelling across the face of 
the great luminary. 

* * * 


Revolution, by Robert Hunter, is a 
important, and continuously 


Compared with the 


valuable, 
interesting book. 
preceding six or seven centuries, what a 
horrible, uncivilized, bloody nightmare 
is the century in which we are living! 
I used to think with amazement of the 
sad Old Times when the king of a coun- 
try could merely by his own caprice de- 
termine whether an individual should 
be burned alive or not. 
“Well, the time will never come again in 
any modern country where a ruler can 
individual to death or im- 
prisonment.” But I was*wrong. 

When I was a boy studying history 
and when I became a man and read his- 


I used to say, 


condemn an 


tory with independent judgment, I read 
the story of the vast French Revolution 
of some remote 


Revolution in 


in 1789 as ane reads 
event; but the 
the Autumn of 
overthrow that probably cost the lives 
of a far larger number of human beings. 
And now we live in a time when a rev- 
olution is going on all over Europe, not 
by the people against arbitrary tyranny, 
but exactly the other way around. It is 


Russian 
1917 was a complete 


a revolution against the lives and liberty 
of individuals, in order to give the State 
absolute control over the conduct, be- 
lavior, conversations, and thoughts of 
millions of people! 

For these and other reasons, Mr 
Hunter’s book is significant. It is the 
result of many years of travel and ob 
servation and study and thought. He 
points out what revolution is, where and 
how it has happened, and what, if any- 


thing, we can do about it. His attitude 


is not partisan, but rather that of a 
thoughtful and deeply interested ob- 
server. It is not only thoughtful in it- 


self, but also it will make many readers 
thoughtful. Not a good bed book; read 
it at some other time in the day. 

a cd * 

With Europe, Asia, Africa, in abnor- 
mality, it is interesting to look at some- 
thing invisible listen to 
thing inaudible; especially because this 


and to some- 


thing invisible and inaudible is more 
conspicuous and more eloquent than 
anything else in the Western Hemis- 


phere. It is the invisible and fortless 
line of 3,000 miles between the two great 
nations of Canada and the United States. 
And it affords the evidence that the 
dwelling side by side of two great na- 
tions without barriers of armed men is 
not the Utopian dream of a sentimental- 
ist, but is an actual fact. May these 
two great nations always remain sep- 
arate and always remain united! 

Years ago an impulsive American, 
speaking at’a Canadian banquet, pro- 
posed a toast to the future, saying that 
Canada the United States were 
cousins and that in the near future he 
hoped they would be something closer 
This was received in an 
acute silence. Then the Canadian Pre- 
mier responded, thanking the visitor for 
his expressions of friendship, and re 
minding him that when cousins became 
something nearer than cousins, the re- 
sults were usually physiologically disas- 


and 


than cousins. 


trous. 

Well, here is a book that comes right 
on the minute: Canada, America’s 
Problem, by John MacCormac. First of 
all, it helps Americans to know their 
next-door neighbor better. The author's 
skill in condensation is as remarkable 
as his range of information, for while 
the reader (anyhow, this reader) has a 
geographical, historical, political survey 
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of the vast country, “the covers of the 
00k are not too far apart”; it is indeed 
a volume of moderate and handy size. 
No one knows the future, but I believe 
the fate of Canada and of the United 
States is about the same. 

Ever since 1929 the attitude of the 
average American toward Canada has 

een different from what it used to be. 
Without any more complacency than is 
customary in patriotic emotions, we of 
the United States used to like the Cana- 
dians, but secretly we wondered if they 
were not just a little bit sorry they had 
not been born on the south side of the 
great boundary. But after 1929, when 
not a single Canadian bank failed, when 
Canadians seemed to meet their general 
problems rather better than we, Amer- 
ican respect for Canada increased with- 
out any diminishing of our affection. 
It is significant that Sinclair Lewis in 
his novel It Can't Happen Here made 
Americans in the near future escape 
from American tyranny not to Europe, 
but to Canada! 

a * * 

Doctor Newman A. Wade, director of 
student teaching in State Teachers Col- 
lege at Frostburg, Maryland, and an 
active Frostburg Rotarian, has writ- 
ten an interesting book on Post-Primary 
Education in the Primary Schools of 
Scotland, covering the years from 1872 
to 1936. To some readers the subject 
may seem formidable and remote—for- 
midable because it is a historical treatise 
on education and remote because it deals 
mainly with Scotland. I should like to 
suggest that this book is important for 
all fathers and mothers who speak 


English, for all teachers no matter 











Photo: International News 
AUTHOR of “the obscure little poem,” God 
Knows, quoted by King Ceorge VI in an ad- 
dress to the British Commonwealths, is Eng- 
lish poet Louise Haskins, it was revealed. 
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where or what they teach, and for all 
who are interested in the training and 
education of the vounger generation of 
today. 

In my judgment it deals with what 
sometimes seems to me the supreme 
problem in primary and_ secondary 
schools. This: why is it that nearly all 


children are so brilliant, so imaginative, 





so inquisitive, so eager; and so many 
boys and girls between 14 and 18 so dull- 
minded, so incurious about learning, so 
inattentive, so unenthusiastic about 
their lessons? Goethe said that if chil 
dren fulfilled their promise, the adult 
population of the world would be com- 
posed of geniuses. What happens be 
tween childhood and boyhood to chill 
that early mental ardor? For it is no 
exaggeration to Say that the average 
child has the same thirst for learning 
that characterizes research scholars in 
laboratories and libraries. His favorite 
question is Why? 

Here is an entire book devoted to that 
particular and universal problem. Fur- 
thermore, the Scots (even apart from 
humorous stories about them) are an 
enormously interesting people. This 
entire book is, in a way, a revelation of 
the Scottish temperament. I quote: 
“With the exception of the Jews, Sir 
Michael Sadler credits the Scottish peo 
ple with being ‘the most intellectually 
strenuous of all the smaller races on 
earth.’ ” 

On the cover the scope of this book 


is accurately described: “This study is 
limited largely to the development of 
the aims, curricula, and the organiza- 
tion and staffing of post-primary schools 
for pupils 12 to. 13 years of age.” 

In this connection I should like to 
recommend to everyone Sir James Bar- 
rie’s little book The Entrancing Life, 
where he shows the aim of the Scottish 
universities, for their aim in education 
is exactly the opposite of what is now 
called education in Germany, Russia, 
and Italy. 

A famous Scottish university profes- 
sor, Sir Herbert Grierson, has in a re- 
cent book given his definition of a lib- 
eral education: “One that enriches your 


capacity to enjoy what good things t} 


Ss 
our uncertain and troubled life has to 
offer.” 

And compare his view of the State 
with the totalitarian philosophy: “The 
ultimate justification of the State is to 
be found in the number of individuals 
for whom it is able to make possible a 
full and rich life.” 

Both these quotations are from Essays 
and Addresses, 1940. 

This number of THE ROTARIAN, appear- 
ing as the Autumn term in American 
schools and colleges is beginning, makes 
my notice of this book not inopportune. 

* a: 1% 

The ever-reliable Patricia Wentworth 

comes through with a ripping murder 
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“RIGHT on the minute” is Canada, America’s 
Problem, by John MacCormac, whose “‘skill in 
condensation is as remarkable as his range 
of information,’ discovers Reviewer Phelps 


story in jecount Rendered This is 
not only continuously exciting; it would 
be diverting if it had nothing else; but 


the characters themselves are interest 


ing and, as in real life, they surprise 
by not being entirely consistent \Iost 
people who are rigorously consistent are 


also dull. 

\lignon Eberhart gives us her best up 
to date in a thriller called The Hang 
man’s Whip, which is just as excit 
as I hoped it would be. 

And let no one fail to read Inquest, 
by Percival Wilde, the most. original 
murder story of the year 

* * * 

The astonishing feat of publi hing re- 
vealed in Pocket Books, each one bound, 
printed on good paper in clear type, and 
selling for 25 cents, should receive nev 
attention by the 63rd volume called T/e 
Pocket Book of Verse, edited by Dr. M. 
E. Speare, of Harvard and Johns Hop 
kit This anthology, containing 448 
pages, has 249 English and American 
poems, remarkably well selected. I re- 


mind Rotarians that among the previous 


Wuthering 


volumes in this series are 
He iq ts. The Return of the Native, Gul 
liver’s Travels, Jeeves, Our Town, and 
other books, classic and contemporary. 
a - ~ 
In April, 1935, I addressed the Rotary 
Club of Bremen, Germany; there were 
about 40 fine and able businessmen. 
They told me they believed in Hitler 
because he was saving them and the 
country and the Continent of Europe 
from Bolshevism and Communism. 
cd oa a 


Books mentioned, publishers and prices: 
The Gate of the Year M. Louise Haskins 
Musson Book Co. Ltd Toronto, Ont Can- 
ada. 65 cents Revolution. Robert Hunter. 
Harper. $3.—Canada, America’s Problem 
John MacCormac. Viking $2.75 Post-Pri 
mary Education in the Primary Schools of 
Scotland. Newman A. Wade. University of 
London Press. 8s. 6d.—The Entrancing Life 
J. M jarrie. Scribner $1 iccount Ren 
dered. Patricia Wentworth. Lippincott. $2 
The Hangman’s Whip Mignon G. Eber- 
hart Doubleday, Doran $2.—Inquest 
Percival Wilde. Random House $2 The 
Pocket Book of Verse Edited by M. E 
Speare. Pocket Books, Inc. 25 cents 
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Scientific discoveries and their applications of special interest to the 
business and professional man. Address inquiries to: D. H. Killeffer, Peeps 
Department, ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 


‘Fertilizing’ Synthetic Rubber. even 
though quite Independent of tree the 
synthesis of certain types of rubber em 
ploys a chemical derivative of a well 
known fertilizer along with butadiene 
produced from petroleum One of the 
most versatile of the modern syntheti 
rubbers uses acrylonitrile as a raw ma 
terial, and this is made from calcium 
cyanamide, long an important source 


t 


of combined nitrogen for fertilizing 


fields. Thus one might say that syn 
thetic-rubber plants require “fertilizer” 


as well as oil to keep them going. 


Magic Carpet. Carpet that glows in 
the dark is the latest help to safety 
in motion-picture theaters completely 
blacked out to show colored pictures to 
best advantage. The trick is to dye the 
theater-aisle carpet with dyes sensitive 
to invisible ultraviolet rays and_ sub- 
stitute “black light” generators for aisle 
lights. The carpet glows so softly that 
it does not interfere with projection, 
but still is bright enough to be seen by 
patrons and guide them in the dark. In 
daylight the carpet looks like any other, 
but ultraviolet rays make it glow in 
many colors in the dark. The principle 
is the same as that employed in modern 
cold fluorescent lights except that dyes 
instead of minerals produce the glow. 


Short Circuiting Whales. Glycerine 
and fats, the principal values recovered 
from whales, have been found to be 
derived from plankton, the microscopic 
sea animals on which whales feed. Now 
the proposal is being seriously put for- 
ward to get along without whales entire 
ly by processing whale food. Perhaps 
there is something to it, especially since 
leviathans have become so scarce and 
their food relatively so plentiful. Whal 
ing, it might be called, with a micro- 


scope. 


Useful Peanut Shells. Even though 
most of us eat very few peanuts, the 
total amount consumed annually in the 
United States is so great that disposing 
of the shells is a problem. To save them 
from being burned, a recent proposal is 
to make insulating board from peanut 
shells. It is said to have an efficiency 
equal to that of cork and to cost sub 
stantially less. Necessarily the manu 
facture of such a product requires huge 
quantities of shells 


Mining the Sea. With demand for 
light metal alloys growing, new sources 
of magnesium, lightest commercial 
metal, are being exploited. Previously 
American magnesium has been obtained 
from Michigan salt brine. Now the sea 
is to be “mined” for the metal. Bromine, 
essential in modern motor fuels con- 
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taining tetraethyl lead, is to be re- 
covered at the same time from water 
drawn from the Gulf of Mexico and 
processed in a new plant in Freeport, 
Tex. 


Infrared Dries Finishes. New types 
ff varnishes are being developed to 
make enamels which dry quickly under 
infrared radiation. Introduction of in- 
frared generators to replace ovens for 
speeding up the drying of industrial 
finishes has substantially reduced the 
time a finished piece must be in process. 
Now the special finishes adapted to this 
treatment shorten still further the time 
required. Painting of file cases, for 
example, that once required days can 
now be accomplished in minutes. The 
reduction of inventory in plants is im- 


portant. 


Bonding Rubber to Aluminum. A new 
process for bonding rubber or neoprene 
firmly to aluminum avoids electroplat- 
ing the metal. Numerous applications 
to soundproofing and sparkproof equip- 
ment for handling flammable liquids 
(hose with aluminum fittings) are antic- 
ipated. 


Indium in Dentistry. Indium, a re- 
latively rare metal, is finding important 
use in dental alloys and amalgams 
which it makes stronger and more re- 
sistant to tarnish. It is also used to in- 
crease the corrosion resistance of silver 
and certain types of bearings. Increased 
production has lately reduced the price 
of pure indium from $75 an ounce to 
$15 an ounce, and this is expected to 
increase its usefulness. 


Resins from Coal. Resins obtained 
from coal as by-products of coking, 
known as coumarone-indene resins, have 
in the past had littie value because they 
discolor easily in light and air. Conse- 
quently, they have been used only where 
color is unimportant. By treatment with 
hydrogen under proper conditions, they 
can be decolorized and made. stable 
against further color changes. Thus a 
new family of relatively. cheap resins 
is available to industry for molding and 
for coatings to protect even food con- 
tainers from corrosion. 


Purifying the Ohio River. Iron py- 
rites (fool’s gold) contained in bitu- 
minous coal is a source of sulphuric 
acid when exposed to air and water. In 
the upper Ohio River basin, abandoned 
coal mines formerly poured immense 
quantities of acid mine water into the 
river. During the past five years a 
program of sealing old mines, under- 
taken under the direction of United 
States Public Health Service, has re- 





duced the amount of acid thus dumped 
into the river by an estimated 9 mil 
lion tons of actual acid a day. 


‘Spuds’ de Luxe. With cocktail hours 
consuming increasing amounts of crisp 
salty crackers, potato growers are 
encouraged by a new form in which 
their surplus may find its way to this 
market. The United States Department 
of Agriculture has recently secured a 
patent dedicated to the public on a prod- 
uct made from boiled potatoes (S00 
parts), skimmed-milk solids (80 parts), 
water (200 parts), and salt, pepper, and 
flavorings (15 parts). This paste, made 
from two surplus farm products, is 
formed, dried, and toasted. The product 
is reported to be tasty, as well as cheap 
to make. 


Rubber Armor Plate. By combining 
rubber with steel, a new type of armor 
plate is reported to save some 20 per- 
cent in weight for the same resistance 
to penetration by bullets. 


Aluminum for Swords. According to 
a Japanese inventor, you can get your 
next sword made of aluminum and it 
will be as good as the best steel if the 
alloy is made as he suggests. The recom- 
mended alloy contains zinc, magnesium, 
nickel, and manganese, with traces of 
iron, silicon, and titanium, and is said 
to combine the lightness of aluminum 
with the other properties of steel. 


Silk and Jute in War. The United 
States Army is seeking to avoid depend- 
ence on imported silk by using special 
rayon and nylon weaves for its pava- 
chutes. Jute, another imported fiber 
used principally in bagging, may be re- 
placed by American-grown cotton in 
many of its applications to conserve 
this material. 


More Useful Vitamins. Eggplant has 
been found to grow faster and thrives 
better if a little riboflavin is given its 
roots; tobacco responds similarly to 
ascorbic acid. Riboflavin is also known 
as vitamin B,, present in cereals, liver, 
and milk. Ascorbic acid is the vitamin 
C of fruit and vegetable juices which 
prevents or cures scurvy. Thus the 


manifold usefulness of vitamins grows. 


Photo: courtesy Commercial Solvents Corp, 





RIBOFLAVIN (also known as vitamin B-2 or 
G), now synthesized by bacteria, returns to 
flour the vitamin lost in milling. Shown in 
the photo are crystals magnified 300 times. 
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“WwW 
HAT a game! 


What a team! “Guess vou're Jor igre 
What a coach!” Joe exclaims after the’ they drive away fre he stadium 
in has barked. But Joe and Bill are ong, and 
“Great!” agrees Bill, “but remember page proves Here ire seven 
t’s football.” tarians who have spe e \ 
“Yes, it’s football, but what do you" at one S iol oO! é 
ean by ‘remember’?”’ sports techniques so [Ub 
“The ups and downs of the game— character and making el Eac) 
the thing that makes coaching a dog’s hundreds « othe sa credi Oo 
ife. When a mentor is winning, he’s profession, his ins ind its 
i hero, and fans like us yell, ‘What a dents, alumni, and frie They 
team!’ and ‘What a coach!’ But when proving that greater lessons than 
the team bogs down and loses a few, tory are learned « \merican 
students and alumni put the professor legiate diamond, cinde court 
of ‘skull practice’ on the skids, on his — gridiron 
way out. Coaching lacks security. It Doubtless there are othe) Che 
isn’t my idea of a career.” tors will be happ o le n of ther 


ATHLETIC director at Whitman College, of 
Walla Walla, Wash., since 1915, Vincent Bor- 

Governor of District 101, has served 
years as “prexy” of the coaches asso- 
sn of the Pacific Northwest Conference. 
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SINCE his graduation from Indiana Univer- 
sity in 1904, Athletic Director Z. G. Clevenger 
below) has been associated with coach- 
ing at the Bloomington institution. For 12 
years he's been a Rotary "100 percenter.” 


Photo: International News 


DIRECTOR of athletics at Presbyterian College, 
Clinton, S. C., Walter A. Johnson presents his 
25th “PC” grid “eleven” this Fall. He is a 
Past President of the Clinton Rotary Club, a 
National Guard major, church deacon, Shriner. 


WHILE baseball is his first love, J. F. (“Pop”) 
McKale (below), director of athletics at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona at Tucson since 1914, is 
a football expert. Many of his diamond stars 
have gone on to win fame in the major leagues. 
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Vi 
col- 
nd “DEAN” of American coaches is A. A. Stagg 
who reigned for 41 years in the Universi 
Edi of Chicago's athletic department. Credite 
; with many sports innovations, he now teache 


football t Pac 


actics at the College of the 


STARTING his 28th as Ohio State's dire 
of athletics and physical education is Lynn W 
John, known to American sports scribes « sai 
Under his stewardship the “Buckeye 


has built program, 


year 


is Oa! 


a hne produced 





“GRAND OLD MAN” of athletics at the University 
of Michigan is 69-year-old Fielding H. Yost (below), 
who began coaching football at Ann Arbor in 1901 
Gridiron legends are his ‘‘point-a-minute” 
from 1901 to 1905, which won 54 straight tussles 


teams 
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thei oO} re il he « Warm was my welcome at the Fort 
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with the neighborly Leavenworth ( 


Columnkight at Ft. Leavenworth 


m8 


Over at the camp for youngsters 


dropped in at the recreation hall 
met Mrs. J. A. Searcy. 


She’s the wif 


of the Leavenworth Club’s CMTC Con 


mittee Chairman, and in her 15 years 
the job has endeared herself to h 
dreds of boys as camp hostess. She % 
other Rotary wives handed out 35 
sheets of writing paper and 25,000 
velopes, supplied by the Rotary Dist 


All appreciated? I heard nothing but 
for 


eS 


praise—from privates and majors 
Leavenworth Rotarians and their wiy 
“Well, soldier,” I quizzed a bro 


browed Rotarian as he began to stu 
his duffle, “how’d you like the camp?” 
and then 


“Great,” he grinned back... 
he gave his midriff an echoing thu 
“First time I’ve been able to see 


un 


ind 


en- 


ict 


1Ze- 


f¥ 
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np 


my 


toes in years. All very worth while!” 


HERE ARE some of the CMTC youngsters (left) enjoying the Recrea- 
tion Center, which has been a hub of activity for 15 years under the 
auspices of Leavenworth Rotarians. It has magazines, games, free sta- 
tionery. Hostess over the years is Mrs. J. A. Searcy (below), endeared 
to hundreds of boys, who here gives a bit of counsel to a youth. 
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Photos except otherwise credited: Rotarian Robert E. Embleton 


’ MEET the seniors on the march, businessmen 
eft home work to learn what makes a soldier. 
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REGIMENTAL Commander of all CMTC activity was 
| A. B. Gelwick (left), Falls City, Nebr., Ro- 
t A former Lafayette, Ind., Rotarian, Maj. Gen. 
Lesley J. McNair (right), is the Fort’s Commandant. 
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IMPORTANT knowledge of army maneuvers is ex- 
hibited in the mess shack, but mealtime brings dish 
washing (right)... . A rest in the shade after a hike petihenecanans 
gives The Scratchpad Man time for an interview, and : Wh : 
the Office Dog a minute for being just a bit pesky. ‘ 
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A REGULAR meeting of the Leaven 
worth Club, held at the Fort, where 
members ate picnic lunch with camp 
Rotarians, and a “smoker and talk 
fest’’ fostered Rotary fellowship. Ro- 
tarian Charles W. Shaver (left above), 


Salina, Kans., chats with visitors 








“BUDDIES” in Company K of the senior CMTC 
section were four Missouri Rotarians (below): 
G. H. Boeger, St. Louis; T. B. Hunt, Kansas 
City; Ralph A. Williams, Mount Vernon; and 


Louis Hecht, Cape Girardeau. . . . While the 
cameraman works, the Office Dog cuts up, and 
it looks like The Scratchpad Man is “out” a hat. 






















A WHOLESALE baker when at 
his desk in York, Nebr., Ro- 
tarian G. H. Gillan at a desk 
in the Company Orderly tent 
works at CQ"'—the officer in 
charge of quarters for a day. 
Here he writes out an order 


ALWAYS welcome among sol 
diers are the cakes, pies, 
candy, and letters from the 
home folks. In comfort amid 
strewn equipment this ‘’dough 
boy” (below) reads his mail. 
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Chinese ‘Outport’ Despite war and nu- 
Club Carries On merous other obs‘a- 

cles, the Chinese 
Outport Rotarians’ Tiffin Club at SHANG- 
HAI recently completed a_ successful 
year of regular meetings and Rotary 
activities, and has begun another by 
electing officers. The “Outport” Club 
brings together Rotarians dislocated be- 
cause of war. Those named are: Dr. R. 
L. McMullen, President of the Hankow 
Rotary Club, Chairman; S. C. Huang, 





BOY SCOUTS and Rotarians of Granite City, 
Ill., joined forces in a clean-up campaign. 


President of the Soochow Rotary Club, 
Vice-Chairman; P. Y. Tang, President of 
the Wusih Rotary Club, Secretary; and 
T. T. Zee, President of the Nanking Ro- 
tary Club, Treasurer. 


How good a witness 
are you? If you saw 
an automobile acci- 
dent, could you recall all the details of 
the event under cross examination? Ro- 
tarians of LEon, Iowa, found out just 
how perceptive they were at a recent 
Club meeting. After a hypothetical car 
collision had been described, a lawyer 
member questioned two of his fellow 
Rotarians, with entertaining results. 
Keener, perhaps, will be the observation 
of Leon Rotarians in the future. 


Leon Witnesses 
Take the Stand 


Queens Borough More than 300 Rotar- 


Is Host at Fair ians who have mar- 
velled at the wonders 


of New York’s “World of Tomorrow” 
have taken away more than a memory 
of exhibits. They have carried home 
tales of the friendly hospitality of 
QUEENS BorouGu, N. Y., Rotarians, who 
were their hosts at luncheons on the 
World’s Fair grounds. If you're plan- 
ning a late visit to the Fair, you can 
meet them, too, because they plan 
weekly sessions “right through Octo- 
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ber.” The QUEENS BorovuGH Club expects 
to have entertained 500 visitors from 
many countries before the Fair closes 
Last year the Club held 22 meetings and 
played host to 1,210 Rotarians from 18 
countries. The time is any Tuesday 
noon; the place, Schaefer Center. Ro 
tarians’ families are welcome, too. 


Wheel Wearers “A cemetery should 


Beautify Cemetery be a place of beaut) 
and dignity, with an 


atmosphere of peace and quietness,” be- 
lieve Rotarians of GRAHAM, TEX., accord- 
ing to the Club’s bulletin. To make the 
cemetery of their community conform 
to this ideal, they are codperating with 
the city council and citizens in a beau- 
tification project. 
Greetings to This department this 


Seven New Clubs! Mont h extends 
heartiest congratula- 


tions to seven new Clubs recently ad- 
mitted to Rotary International: 

Paarl, South Africa; Dehra-Dun, In- 
dia; Cottam, Ont., Canada; Chimbaron- 
go, Chile; Villaguay, Argentina; San 
Lorenzo, Argentina; and Encarnacion, 
Paraguay. 


It’s no fun to be con- 
fined in a hospital or 
at home because of a 


Book Journeys 
for the Shut-Ins 


physical handicap. To speed hours which 
pass much too slowly, and afford shut- 
ins a chance for “book journeys,” Ro- 
tarians of Yonkers, N. Y., have set up a 
lending library and are providing mag- 
azines for crippled children. Books of 
the Club’s crippled-children library are 
kept in a city school and are distributed 
by special teachers, who instruct handi- 
capped youngsters in the 
school, in the hospital, and 
in their homes. Magazines, 
which are selected by the 
boys and girls themselves, 
are received directly from 
the publishers. 

Another Club actively in 
terested in Crippled Chil 
dren Work is in MILTON, Pa. 
Here Rotarians realized $375 
from the sale of Easter seals 
to continue their program 

Profits of $1,200 real- 
ized from a_ crippled-chil- 
dren charity ball sponsored 
recently by the Rotary Club 
of Newport, Ky., were 
turned over to the State So 


AN INCUBATOR and respirator 
machine donated to a local hos- 
pital a year ago by Harrisburg, 
Va., Rotarians saved the lives 
of many of the 25 infants who 
have used it. This healthy baby 
might not be alive today with- 
ou. the Rotary Club’s action. 





5,074 Rotary Clubs 
Rotarians 


Estimated Total 
214,600 











erty for ( pDpied C} ldren The ¢ 

also has a crippled cniaren 

mee Y ergencies 1 

$1,300 Rotarians of PENA » 

SETTLEMENTS, are taking special inte 

ina lepe! colony, and Club repre 

tives recently visited it An appe 

been sent to bands in Malaya reque 

surplus sets of music for the colot 

band 

Donates ‘Talking 4 year's s wb eripvion 

Reader's Digest’ for the Ta g Re 
er’s Digest has been 

donated by the Rotaryv Club of LANCA 

TER, Pa., to the LANCASTER County Bran 

of the Pennsylvania Association for the 

Blind. This special edition of The Dig 

comes in record form, and means m 

to the blind who are unable to read 

Braille, according to Superintendent 


Eliza S. Paine, who thanked the ¢ 
letter. 


Go Blackface to Donning gre 


. int } " ya 
Help Hospital Anite Rte 
and the “getup 
“gagmen,” Rotarians and cooperat 
citizens of ABILENE, KANs., had a lot 


fun staging a recent minstrel how 
But that is only part of the story. Thi 

turned over $300 to a hospital so that 
others might get well to laugh as thi 

had from behind the footlights 


‘WheelMen’ See Steel means more 
Steel. Men Work. ¢ 88 bridges, rai 


and girders to Gat 
IND., Rotarians since they visited the 
United States Steel Corporation’s Gary 
works as guests of fellow Club mem 
bers The three superintendent and 


two assistant superintendents who were 
Rotarian hosts that informative day 


Photo: Gitchell’s Studio 
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LADIES of Pawhuska, Okla., Rotarians were 
surprised and delighted at the Bathing Beauty 
Revue presented by “clowning” husbands at 
an “uproarious” outdoor party in their honor 





COLORFUL was this patriotic tableau pre- 
sented at Oshawa, Ont., before a meeting of 
Canadian Rotarians who sang There'll] Al 
ways Be an England. Yes, it's a real dog! 





Photo: McIntosh 


A TWO-DAY “Hollywood Premier” sponsored 
by the Frederick, Okla., Rotary Club netted 
$138 for a milk and ice fund. Local persons 
impersonated luminaries of the film world. 


are: E. E. Moore, general superintend- 
ent, and S. M. Jenks, assistant superin- 
tendent, steel plant; J. M. Darbaker, 
general superintendent, sheet and tin 
plate; Peter W. Seyl, general superin- 
tendent; and C. J. Kennedy, assistant 
superintendent, American Bridge Co. 
Gary Works Greets Rotary, a souvenir 
booklet describing steel production, 


was distributed to guests. 


Kirkwood ‘Stars’ Finding “closer har- 
Seek Competition '"0") “among Rotar- 


ians engaged on the 
softball field, “stars” of the Kirkwoop, 
Mo., diamond aggregation have issued 

challenge to Rotary Club teams in 
District 135. The Kirkwoop “sluggers” 
have won 19 of 20 games played, and 


recently trimmed the Roo, Mo., Ro- 


tary Club team by a 9-2 score. 


The fellowship ther- 
mometer at the 
SCHUYLKILL HAVEN, 
Pa,, Rotary Club hit a new high recently 
when members gathered in “an imag 
inary parlor of the gay ’90s” and un- 
suspectingly saw baby photos of them- 
selves flashed upon a screen. Some of 
the photos were old tintypes. 


Baby Photos 
Memories ... Fun 


Icelandic Seamen The seamanship of 


Get a New Boat six men, who lost 
their boat but saved 


themselves during 12 days in a bad sea, 
will be rewarded through initiative of 
the REYKJAVIK, ICELAND, Rotary Club, 
which is sponsoring a collection to buy 
the crew a new craft. Several thousand 
kroner have already been collected. 


Forward go the war- 
time activities of Ro- 
tary Clubs, and typ- 
ical of service among Engtish Clubs are 
the following items taken from the R.I. 
B.1. Rotary Wheel: 
WREXHAM—WREXHAM has opened its 
motor service for “leave men” to non- 
Rotarians, with the result that 71 car 
owners are now on a regular rota, and 
every man in uniform arriving at the 
railway station is assured a lift home. 
SMETHWICK—SMETHWICK is continuing 
to equip certain military huts with 
chairs, deck-chairs, cushions, rugs, 
books, and periodicals. 
PortapowN—Members of the Porta- 
pown Club have assisted in a Y.M.C.A. 
scheme which has resulted in the collec- 
tion of £542. Two mobile units will.be 
purchased. 
Ruyt—A flag day held by the RHYL 


Rotary Clubs in 
Wartime Service 











GROUPED about one of the champion Jersey dairy cows of the West Tennessee Junior College, 
Martin, Tenn., are 100 farmers and businessmen who participated in the Ripley, Miss., Ro- 
tary Club's Rural-Urban Caravan, which inspected farms, crops, and herds over a wide area. 


50 





Club netted over £70 and the proceeds 
are to be mainly devoted to the train 
ing and treatment of cripples. 
WEDNESBURY—Several WEDNESBURY Ro 
tarians are rendering home service 
undertaking duties at the local A.R.P 
Report and Control Center, while others 
are doing service in the Control Roo 
WILLENHALL—The WILLENHALL Cl 
recent!y held a successful concert as a 
benefit for the “WILLENHALL and 
press ¢ d Star Comforts Fund.” 
CoveNTRY—The CovEeNTrRY Club’s trans 





Current Rotary Events 


Oct. 10-14— Convention Committee 
meets, Denver, Colo. 

Oct. 14-15—Finance Committee meets, 
Chicago. 

Oct. 16—Investment Committee meets, 
Chicago. 

Oct. 21-23— Executive Committee 
meets, Chicago. 

Nov. 14-15—Constitution and By-Laws 
Committee meets, Chicago. 











port service project has been the means 
by which Rotarians conveyed more than 
1000 members of the forces from the 
station to their homes on various occa 
sions. 

NorwicH—The Norwicu Club has 
achieved during the war period the 
membership of 100, which has been 
aimed at for some time. Members are 
active in the Club’s Hospital Voluntary 
Transport project, which supplements 
meeting troops at the station. Many sol 
diers have been entertained in the 
homes of members. 

STOCKTON AND THORNABY—At a recent 
weekly luncheon of the STocKTON AND 
THORNABY Club, the President presented 
a check for £25 to the Mayor of Stock 
TON toward a fund inaugurated by him 
to purchase an ambulance. In making 
the presentation, the President revealed 
that the Club has decided to devote a 
£45 balance to military welfare work. 

LONDON—LONDON and other District 13 
Clubs are visiting wounded French sol- 
diers in hospitals in the area. 

CHELTENHAM—Inside of 36. hours, 
members of the CHELTENHAM Club ar- 
ranged billets for a number of Polish 
soldiers. 

The Clubs of District 3 are being in 
vited to contribute a final £60 toward 
the cost of a mobile Y.M.C.A. canteen. 
T. D. Young, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, Pres 
ident of R.I.B.I., has himself contrib 
uted £100, and the NEWCASTLE-UPON 
TYNE Club has given £50. The canteen 
will work in NORTHUMBERLAND or DuR 
HAM, and will carry a Rotary name-plate. 

In SWITZERLAND, the LAUSANNE Rotary 
Club, through its Youth Service Commit 
tee, has undertaken consideration of a 
project to erect an 8,000-franc barracks 
in Northern France for homeless chil- 
dren. Members present at a July meet- 
ing endorsed the project, which hinges 
on consent from absent members. 

Among Canadian Rotary Clubs active 
in wartime service are CALGARY, ALTA., 
and CHESTERVILLE, ONT. Rotarians at 
CALGARY created something of a record 
at a recent meeting when they contrib- 
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uted over $2,000 for the purchase of a 


fully equipped ambulance for the Brit- 
ish Red Cross. Many blankets for the 
Red Cross also are being contributed 


by members. CHESTERVILLE Rotarians 
supply 1,000 cigarettes a month to over- 
seas soldiers 

Another Canadian Club, SAINT JOHN, 
N. B., codperated with the Dominion 
notion-picture industry by appointing 
a special committee in the “Win the 
War” campaign, which promoted the 
sale of war savings stamps and certifi- 
cates. The sale amounted to $12,500, 
and Rotarian Fred G. Spencer, operator 
of a chain of cooperating theaters, con- 
gratulated Saint JOHN Rotarians for 
their theater sales campaign, which ex- 
ceeded all others by $3,000. 

The 19th annual Community Night 
staged by Rotarians at SAuULT STE. 
MarIE, CANADA, netted $3,500, half of 
which will be expended by the Club 
for war service work. 


Peace Fire Burns Turnin g their 


on Rotary Altar thoughts from war 
in Europe and Asia, 


members of the GREENVILLE, OHIO, Ro- 
tary Club and 1,500 community residents 
recently gathered to dedicate an Altar 
of Peace, commemorating the signing 
of a treaty between whites and Indians 
145 years ago. When dedicated, a fire 
was built on the altar and was kept 
burning until August 3, just as it was in 
1795 when tribal representatives gath- 
ered for discussions and the treaty 
signing. All members of the altar com- 
mittee were Rotarians. 


Aid Youth by To aid youth seeking 


Careers Bureau information and ad- 
vice on vocations 


and professions, the Rotary Club of 
AHMEDABAD, INDIA, has opened a careers- 
information bureau. Other activities in- 
clude a student aid fund and support of 
a child protection society and youth 
conferences. 


Clearer Eyes and A free clinic founded 


Cleaner Bodies by Rotarians of As- 
s1uT, EGypt, finds two 


Rotarian physicians, Drs. Amin Megalli 
and Fayez Seif, giving their time to the 
treatment of eye trouble and internal 
diseases. AsstuT Rotarians have dis- 
tributed soap and material for making 
clothing to poor residents of the city. 
Another project undertaken by the Club 
is the establishment of a boys’ club. 


Calgary Pensions A practical demon- 


an ‘Employee’ stration of what a 
Rotary Club can do 


in its own family circle to foster a Ro- 
tary ideal of better employer-employee 
relationships comes from CALGARY, 
ALTA., CANADA. This Club, as an “em- 
ployer,” has worked out a plan estab- 
lishing a retirement annuity for its As- 
sistant Secretary, who has served the 
Club a considerable number of years. 
A Dominion Government Annuity has 
been arranged, and will be payable in 
monthly installments six years hence. 
The Assistant Secretary and the Club 
are sharing equally the purchase price 
of the annuity and the monthly pay- 
ments which are to be made on it. 
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FIRST DAY sale of 200,000 stamps honoring Edward MacDowell, American composer, was at 
Peterborough, N. H., where Rotarians féted his 82-year-old widow (fourth from left above) 




















A SERIES of entertainments presented by the Leominster, Mass., Rotary Club netted $1,125 
and bought snappy uniforms for the high-school band shown here with appreciative smiles 





Photo: Balanga Studio 


GOING through weird routines in flickering firelight, these Igorot natives from Mountain 
Province did the “Canao” before a gathering of Philippine Rotarians and guests at Baguio 





Photo: Ruby 


“OH, BOY, this pop is good!” gurgled 363 boys and Rotarians at the annual Union City, Ind., 
picnic. They drank 960 bottles. And that was only half of it! There were beans, ice cream, 
wieners, and hats for all, and 40 prizes for winners in boxing and other sports events 
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Bxorum ‘Unique’? Every once in a 


while some Rotary ¢ b Secreta 

a note to thi aepartmen CC cer! 

i membel vitl ni ( a | 

tior The most recent come ro ( 

bad, Calif., where §& AT ir 

holds the classification of ira ep 

ra ing Can an ( D mat e? 
Three of a Kind. You've read of 

father-and-son teams in Rotary, and of 

fathers and sons who have served thei 

Clubs as Presidents and Secretar or 

vice versa. Now add “three of a kind” 

to your family-affair listings Back in 

1926-27, C. J. O'NEILL, Sr. (see cut), a 








7 Ct. ta ae one ©. J... 3% 


THE O'NEILLS 


Miss., 
SON 


charter member of the Vicksburg, 


Club, served as President In 1925, 


C. J., Jr., became a Club member, and 
in 1932-33 he took charge of the Presi 
dential gavel. And now Son J. CyRriL, 
who became a Rotarian in 1927, steps 


into the limelight as Vicksburg’s 1940-41 
First Officer! Can any Club match this? 


Enviable Record. When WALKER E. 
LAND moved his business and residence 
from Richmond, Ind., to Indianapolis, 
the Richmond Club lost a faithful and 
loval member. He served the Club as 
its first President when it was chartered 
in March of 1917. During his 23 years 
and four months of membership, he 
maintained 100 percent attendance! 


Rotarians are respond 
Rotal 


Relief Fund. 
ing to the appeal of their fellow 
ians for help; and from Brazil, Puerto 
Rico, Mexico, and all parts of the United 
States and Canada contributions are 
rolling into the Rotary Relief Fund 
One District has contributed $1,000, one 
Club has given many Clubs 
given $100, some $25, and some less, and 


S500, lave 


there have been many individual con 
tributions, too. No quotas have been 
set for Clubs or individuals, and the 


Committee welcomes contributions both 
large and smail. They should be sent 
to Rotary Relief Fund 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il 


Committee, 35 


Eleven 
LITTLE, of Wabash, 


Ice Cream, years ago when 
RoOTARIAN EDWARD L. 
Ind., and his dog, Gyp, started giving ice- 


cream parties for the youngsters of the 


neighborhood, five gallons were su 


cient to fill yawning tummies. 
recent 1940 edition of the affair attracted 
who consumed 1,- 


180 kiddies (see cut), 


200 ice-cream cups, or 50 gallons! There 


were festive paper hats for all, singing, 
a flag ceremony, and short speeches. 


Gyp, in whose honor early parties were 
given, has passed on to the dog ‘“‘Happy 
Hunting Grounds,” but Gyp II carried 


on in traditional fashion. 


President’s Voice. Realizing that the 
number of Clubs that he can visit this 
vear will be few, ARMANDO DE ARRUDA 
PeREIRA, President of Rotary Interna- 
tional, while in Chicago made a recorad- 
ing of a message to all Clubs, which can 
be reproduced with an ordinary home 
Fifty copies of the record 
minutes, are avail- 


phonograph. 
ing, which runs ten 
able upon request at the Chicago Office 
of Rotary’s Secretariat, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Il. 


Record? Monmouth, Ill, is a ‘“col- 
lege town” with a population of approx- 
imately 9,000 inhabitants. Yet it has a 
Rotary Club of 80 members. Is this al- 
most one-in-100 population-membership 
ratio a record for Clubs in towns of 
over 5,000? 


Preface. Among the many thousands 
of persons who are “fans” of CARL 
SANDBURG, American poet who was the 
subject of an article in the June Rotar- 


IAN, is GEO. P. HAMBRECHT, Madison, 
Wis., Rotarian. Director of the State 
Board of Vocational and Adult Educa- 


tion, collector of Lincolnia, and presi- 
dent of the Lincoln Fellowship of Wis- 
consin, ROTARIAN HAMBRECHT has a book 
in preparation on the education of Abra- 








ham Lincoln. SANbBURG, Lincoln’s grea 
est biographer, has agreed to wri 
introduction for it. 

Turnabout. Here's a father-and-s 
combination with a “twist.”’” When Jupc: 





J. C. B. KOONCE was of f 
Eustis, Fla., Rotary Club in 19388, his 
son “O. B.” served as Secretary. This 
Rotary year finds Son O. B. in the Pres 


dent's chair, and during the absence of 
the Club Secretary, who is away for a 


has appointed his dad to 
JUDGE KooNcE hasn't 


ime, he the 


Secretary's post. 
missed a meeting in 15 vears, and PREsI- 
DENT O. B. has been a 100 percenter since 
he became a member five years ago. 
Friendship’s Path. In the garden of 
ROTARIAN AND Mrs. Epwarp S. Doron, of 
New London, Conn., is a “path of In 
ternational Friendship,” which is lined 
with stones representing various coun- 
These rocks have been placed by 


girls’ 


tries. 
foreign-born students of a 
college, and represent China, Colom 
Puerto Rico, Italy, Germany (it was a 
German girl who suggested the walk’s 


local 


e 
bia, 


name), France, Russia, Africa, Panama, 
Turkey, Switzerland, and India. 


Mobilized Rotarians. Recognizing the 
increasing number of mobil 
ized for Government service and the at 
tendant question arising as to the status 
of the attendance 
tarians, Rotary’s Board of Directors has 
recorded the following statement: 


» +e 
Rotarians 


records of such Ro- 


It is the understanding of the Board 
that Rotarians who are called to military or 
other national service during a period of 
emergency may be made honorary mem- 
bers for the duration of such service, and 
that the classification of such Rotarians will 


be kept open for them until their return 
to active membership. Further, that the 
period of time of such honorary member 


ship shall not be counted in calculating the 
attendance record of such Rotarians. 


Tree Giver. More than 100,000 trees 
gripping the rich soil of Winnebago 
County in northern Illinois have been 
planted as gifts from G. J. BoOEHLAND, a 
charter member of the Rockford Rotary 
Club and a horticulture hobbyist. Last 


FIFTY gallons of ice cream were consumed by 480 youngsters who attended the 12th annual 
ice-cream party presented at Wabash, Ind., by Rotarian E. L. Little and his dog, Gyp II. 
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Arbor Day he gave 15,000 voung Chi- 
nese elm trees to school children. Ro- 
rARIAN BoreHLAND, a clothing merchant, 
also has given away vegetable plants. 
One year he varied his gift by present- 
ing bridal-wreath bushes 


Extension. Among additional Past 
District Governors who have served Ro- 
tary International as Special Represent- 
atives and succeeded in organizing a 
new Rotary Club are DANIEL J. Korn 
(District 112), of Kalispell, Mont.; 
Georce T. GUERNSEY, JR. (District 135), 
of Hannibal, Mo.: Grorce A. BARBER 
(District 169), of Batavia, N. Y.; and 
ANTHONY R. PARSHLEY (District 198), of 
Bristol, R. I. 


Four Generations. Pride of the Wash- 
burn, Me., Rotary Club are three genera- 
tions of the UMpurey family (see cut), 


eek 





THREE generations—maybe four?—in Rotary. 


Grorce R., 71; Harry E., 45; and DONALD 
C., 25. And there is a little ‘fourth 
generationist,” Grorce R., II, 5 months, 
who looks like Rotary timber. GREAT- 
GRANDDADDY GEORGE is a charter member 
of the Washburn Club, and has served 
1S years as a county commissioner; 
Harry is a Past President; DoNALp is 
President of the Maine Potato Grow- 
ers and Distributors. Grorce II? Who 
knows what he'll do! 


American Way. Nine million New 
Yorkers recently receiving their classi- 
fied telephone directories found the pa- 
triotic philosophy of RoTARIAN SIDNEY 
HOLLAENDER, president of the Ever Ready 
Label Corporation, expressed on the back 
page. The advertisement enumerates ten 
reasons why RorTarRIAN HOLLAENDER and 
employees of his company like “the 
American way” of life. First copy of the 
directory was presented by RoTaRIAN 
HOLLAENDER to MAyor LAGUARDIA. 


Harris ‘Talkie.’ Available in either 
35 or 16 mm. “talkie” film is a meeting 
of Rorary FOUNDER PAUL P. HARRIS; SIL- 
VESTER SCHIELE, first President of the 
first Rotary Club; WILLIAM JENSEN and 
Harry L. RuGcues, first Club’s first Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, respectively; and 
CHESLEY R. Perry, Rotary Internation- 
al’s long-time Secretary. The film runs 
about ten minutes, and may be secured 
without cost above mailing expenses by 
writing to Rotary International, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 


Dream Painter. Are you among the 
hundreds of folk who pour over illus- 
trated travel folders and dream of a 
vacation in the Hawaiian Islands? Be- 
hind much of the alluring literature 
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about “The Islands” is RoTARIAN GEORGE 
THOMAS ARMITAGE, executive secretary 
of the Hawaii Tourist Bureau, who has 
just completed 20 years of service with 
the Bureau. Author of many articles, 
ROTARIAN ARMITAGE compiled that in- 
creasingly popular little book How's 


Your Hawaiian. 


Still Older! This department last 
month paid tribute to W. P. LAIDLAw, 
96, of the Glasgow, Scotland, Rotary 
‘lub, believing him to be the oldest liv- 
ing Rotarian. Happy we are to learn 
this month that while he deserves a 
large amount of applause, he isn’t the 
oldest. That honor goes to JoNAs Horr- 
HINES (see cut), of Leon, Iowa, who re- 
cently was entertained by the Rotary 
Club on his 100th-birthday anniversary! 
One of the few Civil War veterans in 
Iowa, ROTARIAN HOFFHINES was féted at 
a civic celebration in the local park, 
and his birthday was observed by towns- 
people as “Jonas Hoffhines Day” follow 
ing a mayoral proclamation. 


Youth Exchange. On his way to 
Montevideo, Uruguay, is JuLIAN BLopc- 
ETT (see cut), son of Dr. Harry BLope- 
ETT, President of the Beverly Hills, 
Calif., Rotary Club, who is the first son 
of a Rotarian to go to Latin America un- 
der the Youth Exchange plan of District 
107. For nine months he will live and 
study in Uruguay, while JoHN Coates, 
grandson of the late HERBERT P. CoaTEs, 
a Past District Governor of Montevideo, 
lives in the BLopcett home in Beverly 
Hills. JULIAN is 21, and a graduate of the 
University of California at Los Angeles. 


‘Grandfather's Clubber.’ Honorary 
member of the “Grandfather’s Club,” a 
“select inner circle” of the Sherman, 
Tex., Rotary Club, is 78-year-old GEORGE 
R. Wear, President in 1937-38. While 
he is childless, he enjoys being a “grand- 
father,” and carries a cane, the organi- 
zation’s emblem. One of the first to use 
the dry-plate photographic process in 
1884, RoTARIAN WEAR has won many 
laurels in 50 years as a _ professional 
photographer. 


Honors. Continuous are the honors 
being conferred upon Rotarians, and the 
following have been brought to the at- 
tention of this department: Recipient of 
a doctor of divinity degree from Syra- 
cuse University is the Rev. Dr. SAMUEL 
BURMAN LonG, of the Syracuse, N. Y., 
Rotary Club. July 1 saw ROTARIAN 
GEORGE W. JEFFERS, Of Farmville, Va., 
assuming the Presidency of the Farm- 
ville Rotary Club and of the National 
Association of Biology Teachers. 
Appointed to a second term of four 
years on the board of directors of the 
Federal Home _ Loan sank of Des 
Moines, Iowa, is ROTARIAN Rosert E. LEE 
HILL, Past President of Rotary Inter- 
national, of Columbia, Mo. 

“Admiral” of the 1940 Harrisburg, 
Pa., Chamber of Commerce “Good Fel- 
lowship Cruise” was RorTarian HENRY 
FINK, 1939-40 Harrisburg Club Presi- 
dent. ... In recognition for 25 years’ 
service, KING CHRISTIAN, of Denmark, 
conferred upon ConsuL GENERAL CARLOS 











MEET Rotarian Jonas Hoffhines, Leon, Iowa, 
who recently celebrated his 100th birthday! 


Ie 


FIRST “‘exchangee” of District 107 is Julian 
Blodgett, Beverly Hills, Calif., who is “swap 
ping homes” with a Montevideo, Uruguay, 
youth. Here Dad says “Good luck, Son.” 








“ONCE MORE,” urges Henry Hummel, song 
leader of the Robinson, Ill., Rotary Club for 
15 years. Let's start a contest! Can anyone 
top Hummel’s long period of active service? 
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NZE, of the Havana, Cuba, Rotary 
Club, the decoration of Knight Com- 
mander of the Order of Danneborg 
\Viutually honored were members of the 
Rotary Club of Melbourne, Australia, 
and Sir WINSTON DUGAN, Governor of 
Victoria, when Str WINSTON became an 
honorary Rotarian PROFESSOR AI 
BERT SZENT-Grorcyl, of Szeged, Hungary, 
has received the Great Cross of the Or- 
der of St. Sava from Yugoslavia. 

New President of the Rotary Club of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, is J. S. Sprott, vice- 
pre ident of the tional Stationers’ 
Association, active member of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
member of the Boy Scout board, and 
civic leadei When the American 
Legion of Kansas City, Mo., made its 
awards for distinguished service re- 
cently, among the three men honored 
was RoTarRIAN H. Roe BARTLE, 1939-40 


District 134, who made his 
“contribution to the principles and phi 
Ameri 


work in the 


Governor of 


through his 
Scout 


anism 


le ophy of 
efficient Boy organl 
zation.” 

Stadium Field in Walla Walla, Wash., 
Field in 
BORLESKE, Governor 
District 101. Recently 
conferred upon the Rev. ALEXANDER 
THOMPSON, of the Geneva, N. Y., Rotary 


Club, by Hamilton College, Clinton, 


has been renamed Borleske 
honor of R 


of Rotary 


VINCENT 


N. ¥ was the degree of doctor of di- 
vinity The degree of doctor of 
fine arts was recently conferred upon 
ScULPTOR POMPEO COPPINI, Rotarian of 
San Antonio, Tex., by Baylor Univer- 
sity. 

Awarded recently to ANGELOS S. ME- 
rAXAS, Of the Athens, Greece, Rotary 
Club, by Kine Boris, of Bulgaria, was 
the Cross of Commandeur of the Civil 
Merit. Considered “highest Club 


honors” by members of the Spring Val- 
ley, Ill., Rotary Club are the organiza- 
tion’s annual “citations.” Cited for 
1939-40 are Dr. G. E. Kirsy, JUDGE WIL- 
LIAM WIMBISCUS, and WILLIAM YOUNG. 

Interpretation. Published in pam- 
phlet form by the Rotary Club of Holly- 
wood, Calif., is an address, “Rotary—An 
Interpretation,” recently given by Past 
CLUB PRESIDENT HERBERT A. BAILEY. A 
number of copies of the booklet, which 
all Club members, 


was distributed to 


are available. 


Quartette. With the exception of the 
mother and wife in the DANIELSON house- 


hold in Russell, Kans., the DANIELSON 
family are members of the Russell Ro- 
tary Club. There’s Dap E. B., and Sons 
Date, LLoyp, and GLEN. DALE, who be- 
came a member four years ago; LLoyp, 
who has been a Rotarian two vears; 
and GLEN, who became a member in 


April, 1940, are perfect attenders at the 
Russell Club. Dap E. B., our informant 
notes, has served on practically every 
Committee in the Club. 


Rotary Growth. During the 1939-40 
Rotary vear, 176 new Rotary Clubs 
were admitted to membership in Rotary 
International from the various geo- 
graphical regions as follows: Asia, 3; 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 


n 
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Past President John Poole 
Washington, D. C., U.S.A. 
Deceased, August, 1940 


The Rotary world lost a distin- 
guished citizen on August 17, 
1940, in the death of JoHN PCOLE, 
President of Rotary International 
and the Washington, D. C., Rotary 
Club in 1918-19. Funeral services 
were held on August 20, and were 
attended in behalf of Rotary In- 
ternational by Past PRESIDENT 
Guy GUNDAKER, and _ DIRECTOR 
SAMUEL T. J. BENNETT, both of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Born in Parkersburg, W. Va., 
Past PRESIDENT POOLE moved to 
Washington, D. C., at an early age. 
During his business career he was 
successively associated with the 
United States Express Company, 
the Washington Loan and Trust 
Company, the National City Bank, 
and the Commercial National 
Bank. He was founder and presi- 
dent of the Federal National Bank 
in 1913, resigning the latter office 
in 1933 to found a financial and 
business firm, The American Com- 
pany, of which he was president 
at the time of his death. 

Active in banking and educa- 
tional circles, PAsT PRESIDENT 
PooLeE served the Y. M. C. A. of 
Washington, the Columbia Insti- 
tution for the Deaf, and the Dis- 
trict Council of Defense as treas- 
urer, and was a president of the 
Advertising Club of Washington, 
of the Washington chapter of the 


American Institute of Banking, 
and of the District of Columbia 
Bankers’ Association. He was 


Washington chairman of five Lib- 
erty Loan campaigns, and was a 
trustee of the American Univer- 
sity, in Washington. 

Following his year as President 
of Rotary International in 1918- 
19, Past PRESIDENT POOLE was a 
Director and Chairman of the 
Election of Clubs to Affiliation 
Committee in 1919-20. 











Rhodesia; Senegal, 
Fiji, and Guam, 14; Continental Eu- 
rope, Northern Africa, and Eastern 
Mediterranean Region, 14; Great Brit- 


Kenya, Southern 





ain and Ireland, 8; South America, Cen 
tral America, Mexico, and The Antilles 
54; United States, Canada, Newfound 
land, and Bermuda, 83. 


Hymn of Praise. Dedicated to the 
New Castle, Del., Rotary Club is a pai 
ody on Memories in tribute to THE Ro 
TARIAN Written by the Rev. WILLIAM D 


Gipson, D.D., a member of the New 
Castle Club: 
ROTARIAN, ROTARIAN, pal of mine so true, 


Magazine of high ideals, 
I’m rooting hard for you 

Helpful hours, worth-while hours 
Ihave when reading you. 

You bring to my aid 
The wealth of the sage 

n the R-O-T-A-R-1-A-N. 


ROTARIAN, ROTARIAN, 1 doff my hat to you 
‘or news so clean, for news so keen 

Of interest far and near. 
Homey scenes, friendly themes 

For mind and heart alike, 
Youre blazing the trail 

For Rotary fame, 


In the R-O-T-A-R-I-A-N. 
ROTARIAN, ROTARIAN, may fate’s kind hand 
uphold 


Your purpose firm, your courage strong 
To serve the common good. 
The torch you hold 
Makes men grow bold 
In quest of brotherhood. 
You give to the world 
A banner unfurled 
In the R-O-T-A-R-I-A-N. 


Seventeen Straight. When a 72-mem- 
ber Rotary Club runs up a string of 17 
consecutive 100 percent meetings, it’s 
worth a “pat on the back.” So—here’s 


a hearty one for Rotarians of Still- 
water, Okla. 
Orange Juice. A promotion stunt 


staged by the Fullerton, Calif., Rotary 
Club in connection with the commu- 
nity’s Orange Festival Week supplied 
Chicago, Ill., Rotarians attending a reg- 
ular luncheon with an orange and a 
glass of orange juice. Topping off the 
feature was a three-minute greeting via 
long-distance telephone to Chicago Ro- 
tarians from Fullerton Rotarians and 
their most charming Orange Festival 
“Queen.” 


Exemplary. The retirement of Past 
DisTRICT GOVERNOR CHARLES L. MITCHELL, 
of Topeka, Kans., and his partner, 
owners of the firm of Crane and Com- 
pany, occasioned an act of exemplary 
Vocational Service. The partners an- 
nounced a plan whereby employees with 
15 or more years of service could ac- 
quire the business and carry on under 
their own management! 


Directory. Rotary’s 1940-41 Official 
Directory, which is packed with infor- 
mation, is in the mails. The Chicago 
Office of the Secretariat is sending two 
copies to each General Officer and Dis- 
trict Governor, one copy to each Rotary 
International Committeeman, Past In- 
ternational Officer, and Past Committee 
Chairman. Every Club President and 
Club Secretary will receive a copy, and 
Clubs with 60 or more members get 
three or more copies. 


Governors. Where do the 80 District 
Governors of USCNB come _ from? 
Large cities or small towns? Here’s an 
analysis: cities of 500,000 or over, 4; 
cities of 100,000 to 500,000, 9; cities be- 
tween 50,000 and 100,000, 6; cities of 
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25,000 to 50,000, 14; cities of 10,000 to 


25,000, 18; cities of 5,000 to 10,000, 14; 
and cities of 1,000 to 5,000, 15 


Publicist. Appreciated by Rotarians 
of the Hamilton, Ohio, Rotary Club is 
FRANCES EBERLING, a reporter for the 
Hamilton Journal-News. Each week 
sees Miss EBERLING at the Rotary Club’s 
uncheon, and the following day sees 
a full report in the Journal-News. For 
nany years she has been “covering” 
Rotary meetings on assignment by 
HOMER GARD, charter member and Past 
President of the Hamilton Club, and 
newspaper publisher. 


Gets ‘Degree.’ When ALBerT HENRY, 
for 11 years Treasurer of the Dunellen, 
N. J., Rotary Club, moved from that 





MAPPING possible routes for returning to 
their homes are Julius Tausz (left), Secre- 
tary of the Pécs, Hungary, Rotary Club, and 
Lawrence D. Watts, of Haifa, Palestine, Gov- 
ernor-Elect of District 83, who are “stranded” 
in America by conflicts raging abroad. They 
attended the Havana, Cuba, Convention. 

















DEDICATED September 17 at Greenville, Miss., was this $4,500,000 memorial bridge honoring 
Rotarian Ben G. Humphreys. Rotarian Mayor Milton Smith, a Past District Governor, pre 


sided at ceremonies, and Greenville Rotarians, who aided the bridge project, participated 


city, he was féted at “commencement” 
exercises. In recognition for long serv- 
ice he was awarded a diploma done up 
in fancy scholastic style, and was given 
the degree of “Real Rotarian.” It isn’t 
surprising that when Rorarian HENRY 
established himself in a _ neighboring 
community, Bound Brook, he was ex- 
tended an invitation to join the Rotary 
Club there. 


Old-Timer. Central figure at a recent 
Rotary-sponsored testimonial dinner in 
Middlebury, Vt., was RoTarRIAN CHARLES 
F. Rich, who completed 60 years of 
business life in the community. He was 
presented with a “diamond _ business- 
anniversary certificate,” and fellow Club 
members elected him honorary Presi- 
dent for 1940-41, an especially created 
office. 


Philosophy. Heading a column in 
The Roda, official publication for the Ro- 
tary Clubs of Malaya, Thailand, Borneo, 
and Indo-China, is a column “Words of 
Wisdom.” 
philosophy: “Any time is a good time 


Included are these bits of 


to start carrying out a good idea.” 
“If you can’t do what you like, like 





what you do.” There ) thin 
we can achieve without effo fa ‘ 
Nothing else.” “If you ive st fa 
in others, it’s because you ive ceased 


to deserve the faith in othe 


Regular. Twenty-two me ers of 
the Monticello, Ill., Rotary Club con 
pleted the 1939-40 Rotary ea t rut 
being absent. and three 
joined during the veal attenae 
Club sessions With an average 
bership of 37 men, the Club ittendances 


percentage for the yeat Va } mw 


More Song! Opening song closing 
songs, pep songs, welcome si g ind a 
score of other varietie ill ive 
place in a Rotary meeting i Dt 
H D. GRAHAM, song. leadet f the 
Brownsville, Pa., Rota Club, come 
this closing song to be sung to the tune 
of Till We Meet Aga 
Vo ( eeting to a close 

Once aga ‘ o ba to oO 
Friends r ¢ ade and frie 

Once again our neighbor 
Till next Thursday eve a rund 


ind ra Od here once ( é é 


Vay you God's grace abou 
7 f eet again 
THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 


These 24 ‘Divot-Diggers’ Hove Entered Golfing’s Hall of Fame! 


Meet 24 Rotarian mashie-manipulators 
whose golf clubs have become magic 
wands! Each has made a trip from tee 
to cup in a single shot, thus qualifying 
for THE RotTarRIAn’s Hole-in-One Club! 
The two-dozen knights of the tee are: 

(1) Charles K. Grierson, Auckland, New 
Zealand, Titirangi G. C., 140 yds.; (2) C. 
Roy Knight, Auckland, New Zealand, Ro- 
torua G. C., 110 yds.; (3) John McK. Wil- 
son, Auckland, New Zealand (three such 
shots!), Middlemore G. C., 110 yds. (twice), 
and Rotorua G. C., 100 yds.; (4) Walter J. 
Clement, Utica, N. Y., Utica G. & C. C., 117 
yds.; (5) Gordon T. Wood, Utica, N. Y., Saga- 


Photos: (1) Schmidt; (2) Auckland Ster (6) Frey; (9) Parks 
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more G. C., 135 yds.; (6) H. N. Squier, Utica, 
N. Y., Teugega C. C., 160 yds.; (7) Elmer 
W. Owen, Utica, N. Y., Drumlin’s G. C., 125 
yds.; (8) Harold W. Chutter, Fresno, Calif., 
Sunnyside C. C., 123 yvds.; (9) Dr. Elmer J. 
Schmidt, Fresno, Calif., Sunnyside C. C., 123 
yds.; (10) T. R. Selkirk, New Westminster, 
B. C., Canada, Peace Portal G. C., 140 yds.; 
(11) Joseph Dorgan New Westminster, 
B. C., Canada, Burquitlam G. C., 135 yds.; 
(12) C. T. Brown, New Westminster, B. C 
Canada, Burquitlam G. C 135 vds.; (13) 
George Crocker, Trenton, N.J., Trenton C. C 
115 yds.; (14) Charles Richard Stauffer, Beth 
lehem, Pa (two shots on same hole), Sau- 
con Valley C. C., 160 yds.; (15) Major Nor 
man Brearley, Perth, Australia, Cottesloe G. 


oe.) 


C., 117 vds.; (16) Ernest J. Hosk Spring 
field, Mass Oswegatchie Hill G. ¢ 100 
yds.; (17) Charles D. Griffitl \ i, Calif 
Indian Hills G. C., 100 yds.; (18) Dr. ¢ é 
H. Tuell, Bisbee, Ariz., Bisbee G. ( 114 
yds (19) Arnold Robinso1 Saskatoo 
Sask., Canada, Saskatoon G. & C. ¢ 125 

(20} Joseph S. Taylor, Ambridge Pa \ 
bridge C. C., 129 yds.; (21) Joseph A. Balk 
win, Albion, Mich., Duck Lake G. ¢ 118 
vds.; (22) Ross L. Beckett, Brantford, Ont 
Canada, Brantford G. & ¢ ( 167 

Stroud Stephens, Laurel, M Bilo ( ( 
165 vd (24) Alexander G. S ( 
cago, | Nordic C. C., 194 yd ind Rober 
F. Reid, Cleveland, Ohio, We ood ( ( 
125 yds., no photo available fo i 
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Never Out of Trouble! 


[Continued from page 28] 


be depopulated in 24 hours. Hurricanes 


can ordinarily be timed that far ahead. 
\ chain of 


using batteries for 


short-wave radio stations, 
power, is ready to 
give warning, Jack 


In the Ohio-Mississippi valley, 


from the Keys to 
sonville 


200 counties have established flood-dis- 


ter control Charts show the very 
ninute every house should be evac- 
uated, depending on the water's rise 


methods of outwitting 
tragic toll of lives in 


Red 


modernized 
leath. From the 
past disasters, the Cross has 
learned to prepare 


in Wa 
Davis, of the 


In his office shington, Chairman 
Norman H. 


showed me the 


American Red 
Cros far-flung emer- 
gency work the Red Cross carries on 
every day of every year. On an enor 
disaster regions in 


mous map current 


21 States were outlined. This on an 


average day in the most placid season 
month 
May 


June, 


in the disaster calendar! Every 


is charted for potential trouble. 
The others, in order: 
Septem- 


is the worst. 
Mareh, April, 
ber, August, 

October. 


January, July, 


February, November, De- 


cember, 


Wind is man’s most devastating 


enemy. Hurricanes, tornadoes, and 
other windstorms make up over a third 
of the disasters which call out Red 
Cross assistance. Floods are next, then 


Chairman Davis’ list for one year 


versatile must be the Red 


fires 
reveals how 
Cross nurse and her 
ers. It 
epidemics, fires, 
hurricanes, 


companion work- 
included cloudbursts, cyclones, 
floods, forest fires, hail- 
storms, mine explosions, a 
school-bus accident, a shipwreck, snow- 
storms, tornadoes, typhoons. 

The disaster preparedness of the Red 
integral part of life 


community. This 


now an 
American 


Cross is 
in every 
its great growth. 
Now 
branches. 


generation has seen 
In 1911 there were 79 chapters. 
there are 3,700 with 8,200 
Nearly 744 million adults joined in the 
annual Roll Call last November, about 9 

nonpaying children in junior 
500,000 volunteers were at 


million 
units. Some 
work this year in the chapters through- 
out the United States. 

No volunteer worker is paid. No great 
stores of medicines, clothing, or blank- 
ets are laid up in advance. Within a 
few hours these can be assembled and 
delivered no matter how isolated the 
stricken town or countryside. Vast stor- 
age depots would be impractical. They 
might be placed in the very areas the 
next holocaust would avoid by hundreds 
of miles. 

But at length the storm passes, the 
go down, the fire is quenched. 
headlines shrieked of holocaust 
Today they tell the death 


waters 
News 
vesterday. 
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toll. Tomorrow, small type on an in- 
side page. But the Red Cross stays on, 
perhaps for a month, or even longer. 
The quiet part of its job, the least spec- 
most expensive, must be 
That is to rebuild lives, to 
but also charac- 


tacular, the 
well done. 
mend not only 
ters and souls bruised by tragedy. 

A few basic serve for 
As rapidly as possible, mass 
medication must 
individual 


bodies, 


principles 
everything. 
feeding, shelter, and 
be split up into service for 
families. 


it brought about or aggravated are dealt 
with. Regular social agencies must bear 
their usual burdens. Public buildings 
are not restored by the Red Cross. Large 
corporations and industrial and com- 
mercial buildings are not included in 
the relief program. 


Pisopie ARE helped on the basis of 
what they need, not what they lose. If 
a person has enough left to get along on, 
he is not a proper recipient. No loans 
are made to disaster sufferers. Help is 
extended freely and involves no obliga- 
tion. Families who move away are given 
the same consideration as those who re- 
The Red Cross does not even in- 
If they are in 


main. 
quire as to their morals. 
need, they receive. 

Striking within 24 hours, two torna- 
does ripped through three west Texas 
counties two years ago last Summer. 
Twenty-three persons were killed, two- 
score were seriously injured. The Red 
Cross, in this typical “small” disaster, 
built 25 homes and repaired 22. House- 
hold goods were given to 35 families, 
three were given farming assistance, 
five men were helped to jobs. Medical 
care was given to 17 families. 

One family, trying to escape in its 
car, was caught. Parents and an uncle 
were killed. Two babies, one aged three 
years, the other three months, were 


Only those suffering from the | 
disaster and only those problems which | 





tossed into a roadside ditch partly fill 


with water. Car and bodies were fou 


a quarter mile from the road. A tel 
phone linesman heard a whimper. H¢ 
discovered the children, water to thei: 
chins, the 
er’s head above the water. 
fered from exposure and cuts. 
ily or other resources were available 
The Red Cross nursed them, fed them 
set up a series of payments to care for 
them until they are 16. 

The same tornadoes wrecked a “help 
yourself”’ laundry operated by a widow 
who rented out laundry equipment to 
The Red Cross bought her 
man- 


-vear-old holding his brot} 
Both suf 


No fam 


farm wives. 
new washing machines, wringers, 
gles, and boilers within a week. She 
was enabled to continue to make a li\ 
ing at her unique business. She owes 
the Red Cross no money 

Most of the 48 States a tell sin 
ilar tales coming out of 1939, when th 
American Red Cross helped over half 
a million victims of disaster. The cur- 
rent calendar year has been notorious 
for small disasters, and the numbers 
comforted and fed will probably be fai 
higher than those of last year. It’s a 
significant thing that most Red Cross 
nurses and civilian volunteers who have 
been on the job in one disaster apply 
for service when another strikes near- 
by. The reason, perhaps, is the human 
way the Red Cross handles people. It 
never regards them as “ num- 
bers. It never pries—it inquires only 
enough to establish facts. And the 
healing goes beyond physical health. 
The Red Cross rehabilitates. Its under- 
lying policy might well be put this way: 
“To each according to his need.” 

It’s reassuring to know of the light- 
ning-swift mercy service of the Red 
Cross and of its perseverance until the 
big job’s done. Charles Evans Hughes 
once expressed amazement at the speed 
with which its help reaches a stricken 
town. “How do you get there so fast?” 
he asked Miss Mabel Boardman, national 
head of volunteer Red Cross workers. 

“We don’t get there,” was her perfect 
answer, “—we are there.” And that is 
what’s reassuring. 


cases” or 


“AND JUST WHOM did you think you would be able to fool with that, Swanson?” 
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Union Now? 


No—Says Bennett Champ Clark 


[Continued from page 15] 
iny new rights? Americans pulled 
away from Britain, back in 1776, in 
order to secure these very rights. 
What, then, would America gain by 
Nothing! The loss, on 
the other hand, would be the security 
Union 
with Britain would make the United 


Union Now? 
now enjoyed in these rights. 


States no longer master of these rights. 
\mericans would relinquish the guar 
dianship of their most priceless treas- 
ure, the heritage of human liberty. 
They would be sharing this guardian- 
ship with the peoples of empires, mon- 
archies, and other government forms. 

But, it is argued, the United States 
could have a “good influence” upon 
other nations joining the Union, in 
winning them to accept the democratic 
way of life and government. Very well. 
But why should the United States re- 
linquish its sovereignty to do this? Do 
not the ideals and practices of freedom 
impress these other nations sufficiently 
as worth adopting, without merging 
Governments? If the United States 
is to set up as a model democracy, can 
it not continue to furnish an example 
ff how a democracy ought to function, 


of how beneficial are the practices of 
freedom, without allowing its hands to 
be tied by nations not yet in accord with 
the concepts of democracy? 

The comparison is frequently made, 
by advocates of Union, between the 
American Union of States in a Federal 
Government and the federation pro- 
posed among the nations. It seems 
hardly necessary to point out the al- 
most total lack of analogy. Our States 
are formed of peoples generally similar 
in background, culture, and language. 
The interests of the people of Missouri 
are the same as those of Indiana, Maine, 
or California. Not so with the racial, 
social, and economic heritages of even 
the Commonwealths of the British Em- 
pire, much less other Old-World coun- 
tries. 

The Federal Union of the United 
States rests upon a common ideal—hu- 
man liberty under law; upon a common 
purpose, to make government function 
for the welfare of all, upon a common 
tradition of peace and goodwill toward 
all other peoples of the world. Could 
one stroke brush aside the traditions of 
imperialism, of “balance of power” poli- 
tics, of authority based upon force? 

It is unthinkable. The United States 
has a great rdle to play—but it is not 
to go backward—backward into the 
practices of nations that have written 
history in the blood of wars fought to 
maintain the status quo. It is to hold 
aloof from military alliances, from bal- 
ances of power based upon force, from 
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the intrigues of military 
lead their people periodically inta 
slaughter. 

Rather, America’s role to maintain 
its traditional attitude of codperation 
and goodwill toward all other peoples 
of the earth. To do this, the United 
States must be kept at peace during 
these mad days of bloodshed and de 
struction, ready to bind up the wounds 
of war—an example of a democracy, 
strong and well defended, but untram- 
melled and free, functioning for the 


welfare of its citizens and the world. 


The Great Moment 


Come to me when you are happy, 
Unheeding, uncaring; 
When your untramme lled spirit 
Is soaring, is daring, 
Winning or losing, what matter? so be! 
The coin is tossed, your soul rides free. 
Venture to reach when death pants by 
your side, 
Shaken the chrysalis, never to hide 
Or to safe ly sit till the wage is won, 
Throw up your hat! Cheer with the sun! 
So come. 
MaAupD LUISE GARDINER 


Prospects think of me as an 


OLD ACQUAINTANCE 


Before My First Call! 






Yes! auToPoint BUILDS 
GOOD ADVANCE IMPRESSIONS 


Put your big selling-point where it will be 
seen many times a day—on an Autopoint 
business gift. Here’s an ‘‘ad’’ that won't 
reach the wastebasket! Thousands of 
prominent firms ‘‘break the ice’’ with 
Autopoint business gifts. Find out how 

. write for catalog and valuable Free 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 





Book—-‘‘37 Sales Plans,’’ today! 

No. 153 t ual Calendar Memo Case 

Built nit ua caien if i to-ren 

loose 3 eets in walnut Bakelite 
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N 52G, D> Aut t 
( if d i n 
m cap and tip. Bakelite led 
Fan Cat rit I i 
ain't wobt t t t 
Available tor standar or Real 
Phin Lead 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
1813 Foster, Chicago, II. 
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TRI-GUARD FILES 
These modern files have many 
valuable and exclusive fea- 
tures that speed up filing 
and finding. 















Special features of construction and design 
make Globe-Wernicke steel desks desirable 
for executive and general office use. 





She Globe-Wernicke Co. .. cincinnati, O. 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF 


MODERN OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


Modern Globe-Wernicke office equipment 
enables people to accomplish more work with 
less effort, keeps office routine operating 
smoothly, increases efficiency and economy. 


Globe-Wernicke offers you a wide variety of 
dependable filing equipment and supplies, 
desks, tables, bookcases, visible records, and 


office accessories. It is part of our service to 


study customers’ requirements and recom- 
mend equipment and methods for individual 
needs. Our local dealer will gladly give you 
more information, or write direct to us. 
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Talking It Over 


[Continued from page 4] 


curb the bad and develop the good. Let 
it be said of us: “There is a man of 


faith and good service to mankind.” 


‘Billy’ and ‘Eddie’ Again 

Reports RALPH H. CocHRANI 

Secretary, Rotary Club 

Port Huron, Michigan 

It was indeed a coincidence that the 
Port Huron Rotary Club’s annual 
Phelps-Guest luncheon should be held 
the same week that the September Ro- 


TARIAN arrived containing the article by 


Malcolm W. Bingay, Eddie Guest, Him- 
self!, and William Lyon Phelps’ regu- 
lar contribution, Billy Phelps Speaking. 

For 15 years these two loved and 
lovable Rotarians have been guests of 
Port Huron Rotarians at a luncheon. 
“Eddie” and “Billy” have been coming 
to the Thumb district of Michigan for 
many years and the luncheon at which 
they are honored is truly a feast on 
the philosophy of living. At the most 
recent meeting—at which more than 
300 Rotarians and guests crowded the 
dining-room—“‘Billy” provided the more 
serious thought as he compared the 
Utopian dreams of several brilliant men 
with the true Utopia which he said 
America holds within its grasp if it 
will only realize it. “Eddie” provided 
a humorous note, reciting several of 





169 N. Wabash Ave. - 


Your Last Opportunity ANNIVERSARY | 


To Save 25% 10 50% on SALE! | 


The World’s Finest 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


Only a few weeks remain. . . then this outstanding birthday 
event comes to a close! Don't let it pass by without taking | 
advantage of the thousands of rugs, in all sizes, now at great | 
savings. As a gift... as a treasured possession for your 
home...or as a wise investment, we urge you to seri- 
ously consider the extraordinary values in this sale. Every 
rug in our vast stock has been drastically reduced. We invite 
Rotarians and their friends to participate in this money sav- 
ing occasion. Rugs can be held for future delivery, convenient 
terms arranged. Rugs shipped on approval at our expense. 


Also ...Worthwhile Reductions on 


BROADLOOM & CARPETS 


Included are all the fine qualities in a wide selection of 
newest designs and plain colors. 


Nahigian Prothers, Jnc 


Direct Importers Since 1890 


Franklin 8800 - Chicago 
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FOR MANY years they have teed and putted 





his well-Known poems and telling of 
the incidents which inspired them. 
Later “Billy” and “Eddie” paired in 
the annual golf foursome shown above: 
Louis A. Weil, toastmaster at each of 
the 15 luncheons; “Billy”; Rotarian 
David A. MacTaggart; and ‘“Eddie.”’ 
From the letters in answer to the question 
asked in the September "'Rotarian,"’ ''My 
Favorite Poet?" the following was selected 
contest winner. For another letter-contest 
announcement, see page 2, this issue.—Eds. 


‘I Choose Browning’ 
Says EpGar SANDLIN, Rotarian 
Cashier, First National Bank 
Ardmore, Oklahoma 

I think Shackleton and his men, when 
they were lost in the Antarctic ice, did 
a wise thing when they kept the little 
book with the poems of Browning in 
preference to what 
some might term more 
solid sustenance. 

To me, Robert Brown- 
ing was more than a 
poet; he was a man. In 
his poetry one can find 
something to live for 
and a good, lusty rea- 
son for dying when the 
time comes. When that 
old inferiority complex 
which it has become so popular to have 
seems to be getting the best of me, I 
just reach back in my mind and pull out 
that little gem from Browning: 

What 1 aspired to be and was not 
comforts me: 


A brute I might have been 
But would not sink in the scale. 


Browning was a supreme optimist. 
Regardless of personal sorrow and na- 
tional distress, he felt as he did when he 
wrote in Pippa Passes that: 

God’s in His Heaven, 
All’s right with the world. 

Finally, when he felt that his days 
were perhaps numbered, he did not 
whine about it, but wrote a sonnet that 
has the title Prospice, a picturesque 
word meaning “looking forward.” In 
it, figuratively speaking, he rushed to 
meet death with the wind in his face 
and a feeling of joy in his heart: 

1 was ever a fighter—so one fight more 
The best and the last. ... 

If I have perhaps misquoted by a 
fraction of a word, I hope Browning 
will forgive me. The lines are in the 
back of my mind and I did not verify 
them with the book. However, the 
thought is his and the benefit received 
from remembering them is mine. Fora 
poet that meets every need, I choose 
Browning. 





Browning 
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Skillful navigation calls for an exact knowledge of a charted course—a 


knowledge that comes only after long study and experience. 


Over a period of years, BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY has acquired a thorough 
knowledge of the requisites of advertising which enables them to render 
complete Art and Plate Work service whether in black and white or in color. 





Avoid the shoals and reefs of the art and mechanics of advertising by placing 
your Photography, Art Work, and Plate production with BARNES-CROSBY. 


Call us in—let us help you with your next mailing piece or advertising material. 


Learmes-Chooby Company 


ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS * PHOTO ENGRAVINGS COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
225 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. * TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 7601 
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Loox SHARPLY, and behind his Cy 


opean eye (rated at, say, F.2) and be 

eath his armor of light meters, tripod 

ying cases, flash bulbs, yow ll find 
lynateur Cameraman of 1940 His 

a aoreat hobby nay, an art and one 
of which thousand of Rotarian and 

embers of their families are ardent 
erpone? * Since ( anno ( about 
( of the let’ elect evera vho are 
fyup al lens lowe : and pay thre a 

4 the ges 
* * * 

ROTARIAN CHARLES R. FRAZIER, of Hono 
lulu, Hawaii, became a miniature-cam 
era fan long vear ago by mistake 
His first camera—he was then 14—was 
a 314 by 3% Bullseye. By accident he 
loaded the film behind the flap in the 
hack—that black piece of cardboard 


vith the hole in it—and got a fine lot 
of vacation pictures about the size of 
a dime. Since retiring from active busi 
ness life some five years ago, ROTARIAN 
FRAZIER has travelled around the world, 
getting shots which are not only records 
of his journeys, but outstanding exam- 


ples of the camera used as a medium of 


artistic expression. If he gets one strik- 
ng picture from 100 exposures, he is 

lighted. His friends never see the 
other 99. “I like ‘em sharp,” says Ro 


\RIAN FRAZIER, So he gets good nega- 


Evidence of this is the widespread inter 
est in THe Rorarian’s Photo Contest The 
1940 Contest closed September 15 for United 
States and Canadian entrants; closes October 
5 for those from other countries 
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tives. “Vain about printing and dodg- 
ing,” he gets good prints. His Balinese 
Dancer shown here is just one of the 
many fine prints which have emerged 
from his darkroom, and proof sufficient 
of his skill. 

But photography is in no_ sense 
strictly a man’s game. Mrs. MILDRED M. 
KEETON, Wife of a Rotarian of Munising, 
Mich., is one of many women who have 
run up a very creditable score for their 
side. Mrs. KEETON became interested in 
photography at the request of her dying 
son, who realized that she would need 
something to occupy her mind after he 
was gone. In the last year of his life 
he persuaded her to purchase a camera 
and encouraged her to take many pic- 
tures, which she brought to his bedside 
for criticism. Now, no one in Munising 
is at all surprised to see Mrs. KEETON 
riding through the streets of the town 
on the front seat of a fire engine with 
her hair blowing in the wind and her 
camera poised for action—as she goes 
after one of those shots for which she is 
famous. 

No assignment is too hard for her. 
She will climb a telephone pole to get 
an angle shot of a cat perched precari- 
ously on a roof. To obtain action pic- 
tures she wades trout streams, walks 
out on log jams, and ventures into for- 
est fires, breathing through a wet hand- 
kerchief. Each time she sallies forth 
upon one of these pictorial quests which 
involves some degree of danger, her 
family holds its breath—but knows that 
nothing will stop her from 
getting the shot she’s after. 
To date, however, she has 
come through unscathed. 

Mrs. KEETON is the official 
photographer for several 
newspapers, the State police, 
a number of CCC units, a half 
dozen construction com- 
panies, and a blasting-powder 
concern. With film as her 
medium, she records the evi- 
dence left by the killer at the 
scene of a crime, the prog- 
ress of tree planting and road 
building, and the rise of ma- 
sonry on new buildings and 
docks. 

Munising never sees her 
without her camera, even if 
she is only on a trip to the 
grocery store or the meat 
market. On any one of these 
trips she might get a shot 
which could never be dupli- 


SHARPNESS and detail, as re- 
vealed in his Balinese Dancer, 
typify Rotarian Frazier’s work. 


cated and which could bring her 
fame—and a check. 

Speaking of shots brings to mil 
huntsman EveErpAs Scott, a Rotarian 
Portland, Oreg., who has done plenty 
hunting with rifle and shotgun, but w} 
now confines his shooting to that dons 
with a camera. For 33 years he 
been travelling by horseback over 
rugged mountain country from Alask 
and Canada to New Mexico—hunti 
moose, elk, bear, mountain goats, mou 
tain lions, and lynx, and capturing the 


on his film. He now has over 4,(( 
striking views of mountains and wil 
life. 

ROTARIAN MATASHICHIRO (“Dick”) Koga 
YASHI, businessman of Yokohama, Japa 
is another enthusiastic camera fa 
Color movies are his real hobby now b 
still-photography is an old love. His 
first camera was an inexpensive on 
which he purchased in 1911 when 
was living in the United States. Since 
that time he has had many cameras, i 
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THE hum of that outboard motor will mean 
one thing: that Mrs. Mildred Keeton is off 
on a new adventure with her trusty camera 


cluding French movie cameras (32 
mm.), a 16 mm. camera, and his pres 
ent 8 mm. one. He grinned good na 
turedly when he confessed to yout 
Groom that his wife often got bette 
pictures with her “Brownie” than he 
did with his expensive cameras. “It’s 
all in fun,” he says, “and now that I no 
longer live in the United States and my 
trips here are not so frequent as they 
used to be, I enjoy looking at the movies 
I took here in America.” 

“It’s much more fun to snap a shut 
ter than pull a trigger,’”’ says ROTARIAN 
H. G. MILLERWISE, of Sebewaing, Mich., 
and he should know, for in the last ten 
vears he has “shot” some 2,000 birds 
without once ruffling a feather—for his 
shooting ~%s been done with a camera 

Editor and publisher of a weekl) 
newspaper, M.LLERWISE roams the Sagi- 
naw Bay marshes near his home with 
tireless patience in search of nesting 
birds, preferably those which dwell in 
the swales and reeds. 

He finds these nesting birds only after 
wading bog, climbing trees, paddling 
through twisting channels, and crouch- 
ing for hours in the reeds waiting for 
the mother bird to return to her nest. 
By the time the bird has returned to 
the nest MILLERWISE has his camera all 
set up and, after patiently waiting, 
snaps the picture from concealment by 
means of a fish line. 

The longest and most difficult job he 
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ever had was that of photographing a 
Wilson phalarope, a job which took five 
It was worth it, however, for he 
now has the first and 


years. 





only picture of the 

bird nesting in Mich- 

igan. Another shot 

which required pa- 

tient waiting is his 

“portrait” of a nest- 

ing king rail, which 

is the shiest of all 

; marsh birds. 

M. Kobayashi The best hunting 
season, ROTARIAN MILLERWISE finds, is in 


\pril and May, but he enjoys his hobby 
all the year round because his game bag 
lives forever on his walls in his 
album. 


or 


What's Your Hobby? 


for hunters, hikers, 
out-of-door hobbyists — but 
hobby is of the in or out-of- 
type you should have it listed in the 
Hobbyhorse Directory. The service is free- 
if you are a Rotarian or a member of a Ro- 
tarian’s family. 


October is the month 
and other 
vhether your 


doors 


Coins: Rodney M. Coggin (wants to ez- 


change American coins of small denomina- 
tions for smalt coins of other countries, es 
pecially where Rotary Clubs are located), 
Warsaw, Va., U.S.A. 

Dolls: Mrs. J. E. Springer (wife of Rotar- 
ian—collects “foreign” and early American 
dolls), 1704 Bird St., Joplin, Mo., U.S.A 


Stamps: Hari Asarpota (son of ie npg 
collects stamps; would like to exchang 
stamps and correspondence with others of 
like interest), Krishna Society, Ahmedabad, 
India. 

Coins: Krishna Kinkar Das, 
coins; will exchange stamps 
Beniatola St., Hatkhola, 


(collects 


43 


Esq 
for coins), 
Calcutta, India. 








of such photographic “bags” as his least 
(right) and the rare Wilson phcalarope 


(below) Kimball 
ts Se ; 
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CAMERA-HUNTSMAN H. G. Millerwise on the trail 


(bottom). 


P. Ludceke (collects 


Maps: Thomas 


} 


maps 


particularly t-¢ . correspond 
with other Rota ‘ians interested), 161 Elinor 
Ave., Mill Valley, Calif., U.S 

Shakers: Mrs. Ray R. Conley (niece of 
Rotarian—collects salt and pepper shakers 
from U. S. and othe co tries; will trade 
articles of equal value), Circle Ave., Spencer, 
W. Va., U.S.A 

Vases: Mrs. L. W. Harris (wife of Ro 
tariar collects small erpensive vases; will 
exchange), P. O. Box 404, Alexandria, La., 
U S. A 

Vases: Mr Harold W. Winterink (wife 
of Rotariar d CTE oO dishes on 
corn-hus do favors for parties for old 
vases, or ll pay for ENS vases 
from far-away place R. R. No. 4 ‘Charles 
City, Iov. U.S.A 

ieddlent Mr Kenneth I Hood (wife of 
Rotariar collects sma bottles will ex 
change), 721 S. State St Jelvidere, Ill., 
U.S.A 

Souvenirs: Mrs. E. A. Elliott (wife of Ro 
tarian collects souvenirs, particularly dolls 
and snapshots; wishes to correspond with 
Rotarians’ wives in Cuba, Puerto Rico. Alas 
ka, Hawaii, and The Philippines), Box 333, 
Hartselle, Ala. U.S.A 

Stamps: Henry E. Elrod (collects stamps 
and coins; will send lt S. one-cent coin over 
80 years old to any “foreiaqn” Rotarian who 
asks for it by airmail), 404 Petroleum Bldg., 
Houston, Tex., U.S.A 

Match C overs: Jack Winter ink (son of 
Rotarian—collects match covers), R.R. No. 4. 
Charles City, Iowa, U.S.A 


Glass Hats: Frances Bailey (7-year-old 
daughter of Rotariar collects glass hats), 
342 Alexander St., Spartanburg, S. C., U.S.A 

Glass Shoes: Ann W. Bailey (10-year-old 
daughter of Rotariar collects glass shoes), 
342 Alexander St., Spartanburg, S. C., U.S.A 

Buttons: Mrs. M. C. Bullock (wife of Ro- 
tarian—will trade buttons and correspond 
with other collectors), Ashland, Nebr., U.S.A 

Shakers: Mrs. Adrian Zikmund (wife of 
Rotarian—collects unusual salt and pepper 
shakers; would like to exchange sets with 
Rotarians’ wives), Wilber, Nebr., U.S.A 

Pencils: Henry L. Phillips (collects un- 
sharpened advertising pencils of any vari 


ety; would like one from as many Rotarians 
as possible), 624 South Penn. Ave., Wellston, 
Ohio, U.S.A. 


—THE HoOBBYHORSE GROOM 
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KRIRKEBY 
HOTELS 


Rotarians buy everything. 
Where is your advertisement? 





YOU CAN BUY INSURANCE 
AGAINST CRIPPLING GAME 


Sled 


**Rip,’” 1939 National 
Retriever Trial Cham- 
jon, owned by Paul 
Bakewell, Lil, St. Louis, 


The best insurance against 
crippling wildfowl is hard- 
hitting SUPER-X with Short 
Shot String, and for ey 
ame, dense-shooting XPERT 
few can Own 4a retriever such 
as National Champion “Rip,” 
above, to prevent losing “flying 
cripples,” but any sportsman 
can buy SUPER-X and XPERT 
anywhere. Shoot only at game 
within range of your gun and 
ammunition and put your birds 
in the bag instead of in the 


one ME 
Sipe or-X 
\\ LONG a WILDFOWL LOAD 
_—— — ——_— — — — ——4 
WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept.J-61, East Alton, Lil. | 
Please mail your leaflet giving fall particulars of SI IP ER-X 
XPERT shot shells, and the 76-page Western 74 
Handbook— free! | 
a E aia el aa 
Address | 
City_ tate ' 
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Enjoy The Lathes 
AT 
HOT SPRINGS 


NATIONAL PARK, ARK. 


Rates From $|50 Daily 
Write For Free Booklet 
to 
FRANK W. BYRNES 
Manager 


HOTEL 
MAJESTIC 











LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 
gj CLINICAL LABORATORY 
and X-RAY TECHNIC 


Thorough Clinical Laboratory course 
9 months. X-Ray 3 months. Electro 
cardiography additional. Graduates 
in demand. Established 22 years. 


Catalog sent postpaid on request. 
Northwest Institute of Medical Technology 
3428 E. Lake St, Minneapolis, Minn 











SUNNYSIDE FARM—Woman legislator will open large 


rm home to few paying guests Adults only Refined 
atmosphere, modern conveniences, spacious grounds 
Meals served only to resident guests treakfast trays if 
cle ed No liquor References required Rates on re 


quest Mrs. Bertha Hayes, Barrington, New Hampshire, 


REFUGEE AID 


A former member of the Rotary Club of 
Warsaw, Poland, who because of conditions 
cannot return there, desires connection as 
marketing engineer He is 44 years old, 
was graduated from the Harvard Business 
School, and has had experience in different 
phases of marketing (market research, ad 
vertising and sales promotion) in Europe 
and in the United States; speaks English, 
German, French and Polish For a time 
he held Rotary membership in the Philadel- 
phia club but was discontinued there when 
his office as Trade Commissioner of Poland 
was closed. Anyone wishing to help should 
write to Rotary International, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A 


REFUGEE AID 


With the occupation by Russia of North 
Bucovina, formerly a part of Rumania, a 
number of members of the Rotary Club 
which, up to the time of the occupation, 
had been active in Cernauti, have found it 


necessary to leave their places of employ 
ment and seek a means of livelihood else 
where They would like to go to the U.S.A 


or to one of the South American States, and 
ask assistance of other Rotarians in obtain- 
ing immigration permits and visas The 
group includes a starch and glucose manu- 
facturer, a commercial lawyer, a_ wool 
trader, a handkerchief manufacturer, an ed 
ucator. a musician, and a pharmaceutical 
and chemical-products manufacturer Any- 
one able and wishing to help should write 
to Rotary International, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A 
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Travaro delie Idee (Italy 


“MY WIFE regrets that she was unable to 
come, but she didn’t want to disappoint 
you by not letting you see her new coat.” 


A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of him 
that hears it—never in the tongue of 
. him that makes it.—William Shakespeare, ~ 


Where Bliss Beams 

A happy home is where your wife 
asks you how to pronounce a difficult 
French word and then accepts your in- 
terpretation of it without question.— 
The Arcona, TsINGTAO, CHINA. 


What Mastication! 

“T’ll take off my hat to you oyster 
eaters. It was all I could do to eat three 
last night!” 

“Weren't they fresh? What did they 
look like when you opened them?” 

“Oh, did you have to open them?”— 
Portland Herald. 


Wanted: Linguist 

An Englishman visiting Paris was air- 
ing his French in one of the restaurants. 

“Je desire un bit—un piece. I mean 
—de pang,” he said to the waiter who 
brought him his soup. 

“I’m sorry, sir,” said the waiter tact- 
fully, “but I don’t speak French.” 

“Well,” said the Englishman, irrita- 
bly, “kindly send someone who does.”— 
Medley, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Soft Touch 

‘Rastus, what was all dat noise ovah 
at you-all house las’ night?” 

“Dat, Sambo, was nuffin but de furni- 
ture man collecting the easy payments.” 
—-Rotogram, LAKEPORT, CALIFORNIA. 


Remember Me? 

The public-spirited lady met the little 
boy on the street. Something about his 
appearance halted her. “Little boy, 
haven't you any home?” she asked. 
“Oh, yves’m, I’ve got a home.” “And 
loving parents?” “Yes’m.” “I’m afraid 
you do not know what affection really 
is. Do your parents look after your 
moral welfare?” ‘“Yes’m.” “Are they 
bringing you up to be a good and help- 





ful citizen?” “Yes’m.” “Will you ask 
your mother to come and hear me talk 
on ‘When Does a Mother’s Duty to He 
Child Begin?’ at 2 o’clock next Monday 
afternoon in Lyceum Hall?” “What's 
the matter with you, Ma? Don’t you 
know me? I’m your little boy!”"—Th« 
Spokesman, SHIPPENSBURG, INDIANA. 


Weather Report 

A minister who was feeling sick asked 
his wife to take his temperature. By 
mistake she put a barometer into his 
mouth. When she took it out, the min 
ister said, “What does it read?” 

His wife answered, “Dry and windy.” 
—Rotary Club Bulletin, MAaApLewoop, 
NEW JERSEY. 


Remedy at Last! 

Do you wish to embarrass a saxo- 
phone player? All you have to do is bite 
into half a lemon within his view. As 
soon as he sees the reaction of your 
facial muscles, he will begin to feel 
“sour” himself and unless he immedi 
ately overcomes the resultant contrac 
tion of his own muscles, he will be un- 
able to blow into his instrument for 
some minutes.—Gelbe Post, SHANGHAI, 
CHINA. 


IT’S A BOY! 
Wipe the beads of perspiration 
From your pallid brow; 
Pull your necktie down—that’s better; 
Put your watch back now. 
Straighten up your sagging shoulders; 
Steady! Here’s a chair; 
Just relax—your ordeal’s over; 
It’s a son and heir! 
—Etta F. Gilbert 





Tuy dollars will be paid to Rotarians 
submitting stories used under this head- 
ing. Send entries to: Stripped Gears, 
THE RotTaRIAN Magazine, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. To Harold Soar, Secre- 
tary of the Rotary Club of Stockton & 
Thornaby, England, has been sent a 
check for the following story: 


At an important works somewhere in 
the North of England a group of work- 
men were discussing air raids. Some 
were gloomy, others did not think that 
things were so bad, and, at any rate, 
efficient shelters had been provided. 

One workman, proud of his optimism, 
said: “Wot’s the use o’ worryin’? If 
a bomb ’as yer name an’ address in- 
scribed on it, you'll get it, but if not, 
well—there you are.” 

An Irishman who had been a silent 
listener to the discussion then inter- 
rupted. “Sure, mate, you're right, but 
suppose it’s addressed ‘To whom it 
might concern’?” 


THE ROTARIAN 











<Oct., 4th Meeting 


KNOW YOUR 
FROM THE RorTARIAN: 


SUBJECT— 


ROTARY The Permanence 
aaa hei uaa of an Ideal. T. D. 
Cen? Young. This issue, 


page 7. 

A Rotarian’s 
and objectives of Reach. Daniel L. 
Rotary become Marsh. This issue, 
better Rotarians. page 23. 

How well do we The Way Rotary 

know Rotary? Works. Chesley R. 
Hla Servic Perry. This issue, 

page 39. 

What's in Rotary’s 
Cornerstone? Ed- 
ward F. McFaddin. Sept., 1940. 

Four Winds to Test Men. 
Lewis. Sept., 1940. 

British Rotary in Wartime. T. 
ren and R. E. Coombe. Aug., 1940. 

‘Meet Armando! Eurico Branco Ribeiro. 
Aug., 1940. 

Checking Up on the Rotary 
Laurence A. Raymer. June, 1940. 

Rotary in a Confused World. 
Sommerville. June, 1940. 

What's New in Rotary? 
Perry. Oct., 1939. 

After Extension ... What? 
T. Molnar. Dec., 1938. 

BOOKS: 

Rotary in 47 Minutes. Larry Akers. Ro- 
tary International. (Second edition, 1938.) 
90c (lower rates when ordered in quanti- 
ties). A brief review of the essential things 
to know about Rotary. 

This Rotarian Age. Paul P. Harris. Ro- 
tary International. 1935. $1.50. Observa- 
tions on the progress of Rotary by its 
Founder. 

The Founder of Rotary. Paul P. Harris. 
Rotary International. 1928. $1. An auto- 
biography. 

PAMPHLETS AND PAPERS: 

From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
Know Your Subject—Rotary. No. 266. 
Ask ‘Em Another—a Quiz Program, 

No. 265. 

Getting Acquainted with Rotary—I1SS8 
Questions and Answers. No. 38. 

True or False—a Test on Rotary Infor- 
mation. No. 244A, 2 series. 


Those who know 
the principles 











Leroy M. 


A. War- 


Wheel. 
Norman 
Chesley R. 


Theodore 





FOR THOSE <Nov., Ist Meeting 


IN NEED FROM THE Rotarian: 
Never Out of Trou- 
Consideration of ble! Howard Steph- 
ways to relieve enson. This issue, 
immediate need page 26. 


and to improve 
conditions R hat Food fora Hungry 


cause the need. World. F. L. Me- 
Dougall. Sept., 1940. 

& ommunity Every Man a 
Service Leader. Walter B. 











Pitkin. Sept., 1940. 

Philanthropy 
without Money. Corinne Updegraff Wells. 
Aug., 1940. 

No Spongers in Sidney. O. K. Armstrong. 
July, 1940. 

Helping Them to Help Themselves. 
Eleanor Roosevelt. Apr., 1940. 

Government Can’t Do It All, 
Thompson. Sept., 1939. 


OTHER MAGAZINES: 

Europe Faces Famine. Henry Albert 
Phillips. American Mercury. May, 1940. 
Also The Reader’s Digest. June, 1940. 

Can Europe Feed Herself? John D. 
Black. Atlantic. Aug., 1940. 


Dorothy 


OcrToBer, 1940 





Students, program makers, and 
the interested reader will find the 
following references useful. They 
are based on Program Worksheet 
(Form No. 251), issued by Rotary 
International, 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 


PAMPHLETS AND PAPERS: 
From the Public Affairs Committee, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y.: 

This Question of Relief. Maxwell S 
Stewart (Revised, 1939.) 10c 

This Problem of Food. Jennie I. Rown- 
tree. 1939. 10c 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 

For Those in Need. No. 620 

The Community Chest—Why or Why 
Not? No. 632 

Friends in Need—a Program on Rotary 
Relief. No. 631. 





AN INTER- 
NATIONAL FROM THE RoTarRIAN: 
MIND FOR Union Now? (de- 

YOUTH bate). Yes. Clarence 
K ae No. Ben- 
A program built nett Champ Clark. 
around the cus . 6 

<a his | issue, page 13 3. 

toms of young 
people in other 


countries as a derly World. Allen 


way of advanc LD. Albert. May, 1940. 

ing understand Youth Hits the 

ing. Hostel Trail. Oct., 
1939 


— ae Not ‘Foreigners’— 
Friends! Maurice Du- 
perrey. Dec., 1937. 

Young Hands Across the Pacific. Yasa- 
masa Togo. Oct., 1937 
OTHER MAGAZINES: 

Should Men of Fifty Fight Our Wars? 
This Week Apr. 14, 1940. Also The Read- 
er’s Digest. June, 1940 

The World upon Which Youth Must 
Look. Nicholas Murray Butler. Vital 
Speeches Oct. 15, 1939. 

BOOKS: 

Youth Tell Their Story. Howard M. 
Bell. American Council on Education. 1938. 
$1.50. A survey of the mind of youth. 


PAMPHLETS AND PAPERS: 











From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
An International Mind for Youth. No 
746. 


Other Program Suggestions 
Protection for Your Home 


FROM THE Rovarian: 

Want to Insure Your Home—Free? F 
Emerson Andrews. This issue, page 32. 

Red Ruin at Home. John N. Cosgrove. 
This issue, page 35 

Sensibleville, Ohio. Paul W. 
May, 1939 


Kearney 


To Make an Or- | 


35 East Wacker | 


<Nov., 2nd Meeting | 


| Thrill Yourself, Friends, or Customers 
with 
Colorado Rocky Mountain Trout 


De 9; Box containing 8 trout, 9 to 10 inches 

long aught today, shipped today, arrive tomorrow 

or next day. Guaranteed perfect arrival. Price 
33.00 7 ‘livered any place in the United States 

Green Bros ilso have a national reputation for 
eee ae _ ’ their “World's Finest 

her” \ Pascal celery U nique Guilt 
Package” 2 Ducklings 

$3.00 Giant Pears 

$1.60 Finest Cae 

nations, 2 doz. $4.50. All 


prices delivered 








Denver, Colorado 








SPEAKERS DESK 


f banquet tables 19” front x 18" high & 
18” deep An essential piece of furniture 
for every club for convenience of speakers 
Light Compact —Sturdy Finished 
ral wood. Can be varnished or pa 
mateh your own furnishings. I 





Ir tt uctory 
price now $4.50—After September 1, $5.00 
“Old Glory” Manufacturing Co. 

503 8. Wells St., Chicago, Ul 


ROTARY SUPPLIES 
Send for Catalog R-5 


RUSSELL: HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. MADISON ST. CHICAGO 


SPEECHES We will write your 
speech on any subject 


Correspondence strictl confidential Publite 

Speaking Manual, $1. Officer’s Handbook with 
KE! Parliamentary Guide. $ 

J OK ES ‘New Jokes and Humorous Talks pre- 

pared and mailed monthly, $5 a year, 

Illustrative Anecdotes, $1. Stag Night Stories, $1, 

STUN Stunt Book, $1; Ladies’ Night Pro- 

gram, $5; Comic Debates, $2; Pro- 

| gram Chairman’s Fun Book, $1, Banquet Book, $1, 















National Reference Library 
Claatené, Ohie 


2014 Torbenson 














ADVERTISING TTT TE 


Tell your story and make it stick... 
ride free on letters, bills, packages. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


Ever Ready LABEL Corporation 
143-R EAST 25th STREET NEW YORK CITY, W. Y. 














RAISING FUNDS? 


Do it easily with a popular, hilari 
ous ““DONUTTY ”’ Party! Have 
fun — raise funds! For large affairs 
or intimate groups! Let us give you 
full details . . . and name of local representative 
who will gladly cooperate with you. Write Donut 
Party Assn., 1170 Broadway, Dept. F-6, N. Y. C. 














Keep the Home Fires from Burning. | 


Selma Robinson. Nov., 1938. 


OTHER MAGAZINES: 

Planning a Fine City of Homes for an 
Even Finer Future. G. C. Hargrave. 
American City. Nov., 1939 


BOOKS: 

City Planning—Why and How. Harold 
MacLean Lewis. Longmans, Green. 1939. 
$2.50. A thorough description of the prob 
lems of city planning, with helpful charts 

Your City. Edward Lee Thorndike. Har- 
court-Brace. 1939. $3. A study of more 
than 300 towns. 

PAMPHLETS AND PAPERS: 
From the Public Affairs “Committee, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y.: 


The Home the Public Builds. Edith 


Elmer Wood and Elizabeth Ogg. 1940. 10c. | 


From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
This Housing Problem. No. 618. 


| 


Xx New Location 
% New Telephone 
vx New Equipment 


Pay Us a Visit 
or Telephone 


Whitehall 5566 
A-1 COMPOSITION CO. 


Dypagraphers 


155 East Ohio Street * Chicago 
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; WAR IS SPREADING 
its wide desolation in his home- 


land, which makes the more note- 
worthy the guest editorial this 
month by T. D. Young, President 
of Rotary International in Great 
Britain and Ireland. When men 
at war cling to “the permanence 
of an ideal” envisioning interna- 
tional goodwill and understand- 
ing, can Rotarians elsewhere do 


any less? 


ROTARIANS AT SLATER, 
Missouri, have started a custom 
that should be called to the atten- 
tion of others. At the close of 
each luncheon, Rotary’s Fourth 
Object is read. Then members 
are asked to stand with bowed 
heads for a moment of meditation, 
brought to a close by the gong 
that adjourns the meeting. 


OF THE TWELVE MEMBERS 
of the Japanese Cabinet, formed 
on July 22 by Prince Konoe, it is 
of timely note that four are active 
or former Rotarians, according to 
word from Rotarian S. Sheba, 
Secretary to the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Japanese Rotary 
Districts. They are Rotarian Shozo 
Murata, of Osaka, a Past District 
Governor, who holds the port- 
folios of Minister of Communica- 
tion and Minister of Railways; 
Mr. Yosuke Matsuoka, the Foreign 
Minister, a former member of the 
Club at Dairen and a contributor 
to THe RorariAn; Mr. Ichizo Ko- 
bayashi, of Osaka, Minister of 
Commerce and Industry; Mr. Na- 
oki Hoshino, Minister without 
portfolio and Chief of the Cabinet 
Planning Board, a charter mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club of Shinkyo 
and an active member there until 
he left to take up his official duties. 


DISPATCHES FROM JAPAN 
indicate that Rotary Clubs of Nip- 
pon have been accused or sus- 
pected of lacking in patriotism be- 
cause of the international charac- 
ter of Rotary. The situation is at 
the moment obscure, but it is re- 
liably reported that Japanese Ro- 
tarians havé taken steps to place 
themselves in a position where 
their loyalty cannot be questioned. 
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In doing so, it may be assumed 
they have acted in harmony with 
the procedure authorized in 1937 
by the Board of Directors of Ro- 
tary International. 


“IN THE EVENT 
of a national emergency arising in 
any country,” that statement de- 
clares, ‘whereby Rotary Clubs of 
that country find it impossible or 
inadvisable to maintain their 
usual Rotary contacts outside of 
the country, it shall be the duty 
of the actual District Governor or 
Governors and/or all Past District 
Governors, who are nationals of 
the country, to take such steps as 
seem to them feasible and advis- 
able to preserve Rotary within the 
country during such period of na- 
tional emergency, recognizing 
that it is the first duty of a Ro- 
tarian to be, at all times, a loyal 
and patriotic citizen. ae 


READERS WHOSE INTEREST 
in Iceland was whetted by Vilhjal- 
mur Stefansson’s article in the 
June RorariANn will be pleased to 
know that the three Rotary Clubs 
there are meeting regularly. Also 
in District 75 is Denmark, and 
comparatively late word is that 
most of the Clubs there also are 
carrying on. One new Danish Club 
was admitted to Rotary Interna- 
tional on July 11 and another, the 
48th in that country, on August 26. 


sal ROTARY IN FRANCE 
is in an uncertain state. Despite 
numerous efforts, no word has 
been received since the invasion 
about Past President Maurice Du- 
perrey. A letter to his fellow Ro- 
tary Governors written by Louis 
Renard, of District 47, has come 
to hand, however.* It was dated 
on Bastille Day, July 14, and gives 
a glimmer not only of conditions 
in France at that time, but also 
of the courage with which Ro- 
tarians faced them. Translated, 
the letter states: 

Our dear country, cruelly wounded, is 
not dead. 

In face of the immense task which 
awaits us we should not lose courage; We 
should preserve our faith in the destinies 
of the Fatherland. 

With a profound emotion I bow before 


the memory of those of our comrades who 
have disappeared; they will not have known 





W. F. HALL PRINTING Co, 


the anguish of these last days. May heav: 
grant that in the moment when th: 
entered into compassionate eternity ths 
only had before their eyes the rays of \ 
tory. : 

This is not the moment to try to plac 
the blame. First of all we should look ¢ 
the future. 

Let us not dissemble; it is very dark a 
for those who like you and me have ke 
faith to the last second the disil!usion 
cruel, 

After reflecting for a long time I a: 
cided to ask you to continue Rotary 
in your Clubs. From our experience « 
this war it is only necessary to rememb« 
that France has not been understood. |: 
is for us, by the means at our disposal, t 
work that it shall no longer be so. 

Never more than today have we t} 
need to feel ourselves aided and united 
tuination is immense among our me 
bers; we should repair that Within « 
Clubs we should form a kernel of m« 
fraternally united and conscious of the 
duties and of their responsibilities and cd 
termined to reconstruct the ruined hom: 

Further we have never had so mu 
need to draw our international friendshi; 
more closely together and to establish n« 
ones. 

My District is cruelly separated in tw: 
morsels. But realizing that the 49th D 
trict is entirely in the occupied zone let 
us consider ourselves the less unfortunate: 

This task of reconstruction to which 
call you can be accomplished by us in the 
best manner and with the maximum re 
sults through Rotary. 

Let not one of us become discouraged 
that would be unworthy of a Rotarian and 
of a Frenchman. 

Lift up your hearts once more, st 
higher for our families, for our Fathe) 
land. 

LIEUTENANT Louis RENARD 


ROTARIANS KNOW THEIR 
stories! Several months ago we 
asked for and got light on the or 
igin of the tale about the child who 
put together a torn world map by 
piecing out the figure of a man on 
its reverse side. Last month we 
wondered in this column who it 
was, when a man about to tell an 
off-color story asked if ladies were 
present, answered, “No, but gen- 
tlemen are.” For the answer- 
rather, answers — turn to page 2 
Now, we would like to know 
where and how this often-told 
anecdote, came to be: An old man 
was asked by a stranger, “What 
sort of people live here?” The 
aged one parried with, “What sort 
of people live where you came 
from?” The stranger said, “They 
were quarrelsome and stupid,” or 
he said, “They were wonderful 
neighbors and how I miss them!” 
In either case, the response was, 
“You'll find them the same here.” 
Was the old man a Quaker? Did 
the colloquy take place as the 
stranger was moving West? And 
what was really said? We'll await 
your letters with interest, pass on 
your recollections with pleasure. 
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FREE—Praised as the perfect novel, Pride and Prejudice 
is a book you will read with endless delight! Here is the 
story of two stubborn people; one restrained by relentless 
pride, the other by blinc 


prejudice. 
told to you with matchless warmth and humor. 


The smash-hit movie starring Laurence Olivier and 
Greer Garson is breaking box-office records all over the 
nation! Now read the magnificent book from which it was 
made—one of the world’s very greatest love stories! 
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The Smash-Hit Movie from Coast to Coast! 
The Book the Whole World Loves! 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 


By Jane Austen 


BOTW ese b boos 





OMI RSF] 
AUGHAM 


HI 


MIXTUR} 
AS BEFORI 


Their romance is 


THE MIXTURE AS BEFORE 








(Continued from other side) 


than half—only $1.39—not for each, but for BOTH 


books! 


Nothing is sacrificed in quality. The modern best- 
in the exclusive 
League edition, as well as the edition selling for $2.50 
to $4.00 everywhere. And each volume of the wor/d’s 
great masterpieces is uniformly-bound in blue cloth 
and stamped with all the brilliance of genuine gold. 
Month by month you build up a lifetime library of fine 


seller you receive is manufactured, 


literature. 


And it is all possible because our 50,000 
members provide us with an ASSURED sale 
—saving the waste of left-over copies. Like- 
wise, modern authors (assured of a quantity 
sale) accept lower royalties, and publishers 
lend us their plates for League editions, thus 
saving the heavy expense of type-setting. 


SEND NO MONEY 


5 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


Accept The Mixture as Before and Pride 
and Prejudice as a FREE membership gift. 
Read them for 5 days. If they do demonstrate 
to you that you will enjoy a membership—keep 
them without cost; your membership will start 
with next month’s selections. If not—return 
them without obligation. 


But we have only a limited supply to fill 
requests. The postcard will bring your copies 
by return mail. See for yourself how “‘Ameri- 
ca’s Biggest Bargain Book Club” saves you 
money on modern books you want to read— 
and how, at the same time, it builds for youa 
beautiful library of the world’s masterpieces. 
Mail special postcard AT ONCE! No postage 
required. BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
Dept. R-10, 15 West 48th Street, New York 
City. 


SSSSSRRES SSSR SSSR TERRESTRES EERE eee eee 





By W. Somerset Maugham 
Original Price, $2.50 


If you ever read “Of Human Bondage” or saw the truly 
great movie starring Bette Davis and Leslie Howard you'll 
surely want more of Maugham! And here it is—in this fine 
collection of the /as¢ stories which Maugham himself says he 
will ever write. 

What gems they are, all TEN of them—including such 
famous and delightful ones as The Lotus Eater, The Three 
Fat Women of Antibes, The Lion’s Skin, and The Voice of 
the Turtle. Amusing; bitterly keen; tragic; deeply moving; 
and plain funny. 

As Clifton Fadiman says, “This is a sound collection of di- 
verting, ingenious, well-told tales—pure Somerset Maugham.” 
Accept this fine book NOW, as a free Membership Gift! 








How you save $2.50 every month: 


1 You get ENTIRELY FREE—as a 3 The OTHER BOOK, bound in blue 
Membership Gift—The Mixture cloth, 
as Before and Pride and Prejudice 


stamped with all the bril 
liance of genuine gold, will be a famous 


uniformly-bound masterpiece for your 
Then as a member, you get two fine 


books each month—for ONLY $1.39 for 
BOTH! Here are the kind you get: 


authors as 
Voltaire, Oscar Wilde, and 
Victor Hugo 


lifetime library by such 
Dumas, 


2 ONE will be a newly published book, 

by today’s best-selling authors, such 
as Sinclair Lewis, Edna Ferber, John 
Steinbeck, Somerset Maugham, and 
Daphne du Maurier. These books are 
priced (wherever books are sold) at from 
$2.50 to $4.00 each. 


for ONLY $1.39— 
TWO books conservatively valued at 
$4.00. Your savings 
$2.50 each month. And you get two 
books FREE, at the start, as a Member- 
ship Gift! 


Thus you get 


average about 





oR RE AAAS 


This Card Entitles You to 


wid THE MIXTURE AS BEFORE 
by W. Somerset Maugham B th FREE 
xe PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 0 
wed —— Austen 
BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
Dept. R-10, 15 West 48th Street, New York City 
Send me—FREE—PRIDE AND PREJUDICE and THE MIXTURE AS BE- 


FORE (now selling everywhere at $2.50). Within 5 days I may return them if I 
care to—and thus cancel this application. 

Otherwise, I will receive next month’s double-selection and each of the forth- 
coming monthly double-selections for a year. I will pay only $1.39 (plus few cents 
postage) each month for BOTH books. 








CARE 





Check here 
CCMA oo cece ctdctesesucccceccosusetecscancccncescoeess if under 21 


Te ey a TOES BE ar WE ee OR APOE EAA lO - 


~~. 








of ONE, 
. these books 









Yj, Somerset Maugham’s FG, se j 

MERSE |! 4 
Ze He MXTuRE is ; 
PRE AND AS BEFORE ALGHAM 


} You’ll Get tl Sz Thrill: 
PREJUDICE hone the NEW Beak ah ten 
~spemmaeen S \ Got From His Great Novel and 
Movie,‘*‘ OF HUMAN BONDAGE.” TH E 


MIXTURE 4 
Qu a AS BEFORE ; 
PRIDE AND . 
PREJUDICE 


The Thrilling Love Story 
That the Whole World Loves! 


— 





Accept them Free as a Membership-Gift 
from America’s Biggest Bargain Book Club! 


And THEN every month you receive not one, but i 
two great books like these—both for only ‘1° 


Will you accept these TWO books FREE? W. Somerset Maugham's saving—not one, but TWO books. One is an up- 
great book, The Mixture As Before—now selling for $250, to-the-minute best seller. The other is a uniform- 


and containing ten of the most dramatic and amusing stories ; 
by the famous author of Of Human Bondage. AND that famous ly-bound work to add to your library of book 
treasures, to be read at your leisure. 


masterpiece, Pride and Prejudice. 
HESE two books will be sent as a FREE Membership Thus, for only a fraction of the usual cost, 
you keep up with best-selling authors like Sin- 


Gift—to show you why the Book League of America is ; with 
called “America’s Biggest Bargain Book Club!”’ clair Lewis, Vicki Baum, John Steinbeck, Edna 
Each month 50,000 members receive—at an amazing Ferber, and Daphne du Maurier. And at the 
same time you build a uniformly-bound library 
SSSSESSSRSSSSKSSESSSESSSSSSS ESSE ESSERE KER E EE Seeeeeeeeee seeace Seeeeeeeene ce you and your children will always cherish— 








: undying works like The Way of All Flesh, " 
FIRST CLASS : Madame Bovary, Thais, Wuthering Heights, 5 ye 
PERMIT NO. 174 *s Treasure Island, Nana, and others. ‘ 
SEC. 510 P. L. & R. : Os 
NEW YORK, N, Y. : Everything DOUBLE but the Modest Cost! 











You keep these TWO books as a GIFT if— -=» 
after 5 days’ free examination—you decide to 
join the BOOK LEAGUE! And then, as a mem- 
ber, you receive a double-selection of great 
books each month. Yet you pay actually Jess ~ 





BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


No Postage Stamp Needed If Mailed in United States 


GNVInvo 








(Continued on inside cover) 


4c POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 
BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
15 WEST 48TH STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


a 


YOU CAN MAIL THIS CARD WITHOUT 
A STAMP—POST OFFICE WILL ACCEPT IT 
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